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€ditorial 


Tue St. Lours MEETING 


Easter came late this year, and so the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the Association did not come until April 18, 19, and 20. 
But it was worth waiting for, and the members who assembled in 
St. Louis will agree, we feel sure, that we had one of the best meet- 
ings in the history of the Association. The classical faculties of 
Washington University and St. Louis University and the St. Louis 
Classical Club combined to strengthen the reputation they already 
possessed as most charming and courteous friends, devoted to the 
classics and the classicists. And the words of Superintendent 
Gerling of the St. Louis Public Schools at the banquet on Thurs- 
day evening gave another indication that in St. Louis the culture 
of Greece and Rome is still treasured. It must, indeed, be so among 
the college undergraduates in the city, to judge from the excellent 
performance in Latin of the Miles Gloriosus, in which, without 
the importation of special students of dramatics, the members of 
the Washington University Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi presented 
the comedy in a way to rejoice the shade of old Plautus as well as 
the embodied spirits of the large audience that packed the room. 

The program was an excellent one, excellently arranged without 
crowding, and representative of the geographical range of the 
Association and the varied interests of its members. The retiring 
president is to be congratulated upon his efforts in forming the 
program as well as upon his own significant contribution in the 
presidential address upon “The Universality of Horace.’ 
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Officers for next year are: Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, President; Sibyl Stonecipher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Kentucky, Vice President; F. S. Dunham, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 9, 10, and 11, 1936. 

W. E. G. 


SPERAT INFESTIS, METUIT SECUNDIS 


Readers of the JOURNAL who have been inclined to see only 
ominous forebodings in the dark clouds that have bedimmed their 
vision during the past few years will be interested in certain 
features of the Secretary-Treasurer’s reports. During the year 
ending March 15, 1935, sixteen of the thirty-one states (including 
Ontario) gained in membership, Ontario having gained eighteen 
members, or forty-eight per cent, and Nebraska fifteen members, 
or thirty-five per cent. The total number of members and sub- 
scribers to the JOURNAL within the territory of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South was 2787 as compared 
with 2770 of the year before—not a large gain, to be sure, but sig- 
nificant when compared with the loss of 511 of the previous year. 

Not less enlightening is the financial statement for the six- 
months period ending February 28, 1935. On that date the Associ- 
ation had a cash balance of $1,348.70 as compared with $823.20 
on the same date the previous year—a gain of $525.50. Member- 
ship fees increased $161.02 while the report of a year ago showed 
a loss of $247.02. While much of the increase in membership fees 
is due to greater promptness in paying the fees, the slight increase 
in membership may be regarded as definite proof that the bottom 
has been reached and that we are on the upward grade. 

Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
alteram sortem bene praeparatum 


pectus. 
F. S. DUNHAM 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE JACOB’S LADDER IN HOMER 


By Rurus Town STEPHENSON 


DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


In Genesis we read the beautiful story of Jacob’s dream, and 
with Jacob we see the angels descending and ascending the rounds 
of that wonderful ladder which reached from heaven to earth; 
above it we glimpse God himself assuring Jacob of his watchful care. 
There are few who realize that we have that same Jacob’s ladder 
in Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Certainly one of the things to be 
most appreciated in Homer is his two-world point of view. To him 
earth was unthinkable without heaven, and heaven was unthink- 
able without earth. Their interrelation made the world he knew. 
It is most interesting to note that the J/iad opens with earth 
reaching up to heaven for codperation—Achilles through Thetis 
to Zeus; it closes with heaven reaching down to earth for codpera- 
tion—Zeus through Thetis to Achilles. 

This would indeed be a utopian picture, but the facts force us 
to remember that the Greek gods were anthropomorphic. All 
the Greek knew of God was what he saw of God in man. In other 
words, his god was man idealized into something more than man, 
just man writ large; and his heaven was earth idealized into some- 
thing more than earth, just earth writ large. Naturally this con- 
ception was fraught with both weal and woe for the Greek gods 
and the Greek heaven and for men and earth as well. As the 
Greek gods had evil within them as well as good and as the Ho- 
meric Greeks, just like their contemporary Hebrews, held deity 
responsible for the evil in the world as well as the good, the heav- 
enly influence was naturally sometimes a baneful one. Be it 
said to Homer’s credit, however, that his gods usually codperated, 
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not for man’s bane, but for his blessing, as an unbiased reading of 
his poems will certainly prove. 

Although Homer wrote primarily to give pleasure by the artistic 
portrayal of interesting transcripts from human life, one cannot 
read his two poems through without finding in them his belief in 
a providential order—call it a diabolical providential order on 
occasion, if you will. The gods and fate, as a dark shadowy back- 
ground, rule the world; that belief permeates the Jliad and Odys- 
sey. The wrath of Achilles but fulfils the will of Zeus, so Homer 
tells us in the opening lines of the //iad. In the opening lines of the 
Odyssey Zeus in the presence of a grand conclave in heaven charts 
the course of the Odyssey from beginning to end. Issuing from this 
conclave we have a most important twofold pronouncement from 
the father of the gods: First, man’s sorrow comes to him through 
his own sin—this is our doctrine of the free will of man; second, the 
gods care for man and warn him, though frequently in spite of this 
he goes heedlessly to his doom—this is our doctrine of Providence. 

It was the glory of Achilles that in the exercise of free will he 
could choose between two courses and that he chose the noble life. 
And this leads to a consideration of one more thing—and that very 
important—before we can have a perfect appreciation of our Ja- 
cob’s ladder in Homer. The poet also believed something else, 
which naturally grew out of his anthropomorphic conception of 
deity, namely, that man has God within him—a god-force pulling 
toward the evil sometimes but far more often toward the good. 
We often read in Homer of the man “breathed on by the gods” 
(rervupévos) and of the ‘‘godlike’’ man (dios). In other words, 
Homer held that man has free will but that he also has the divine 
within him that enables him willingly to will the will of God. 

In Homer the presence of the gods among men usually does not 
detract from natural action, from human initiative, from human 
free will, for the reason that these Homeric gods often seem but an 
innate quality of the man personified, the divine in man exter- 
nalized and made concrete by visible manifestation. Therefore, 
the man is acting in character; he is not deprived of that liberty of 
action which belongs to real life everywhere. Although the gods 
are continually helping men, we feel that human personality is not 
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dwarfed by the great poet; rather in Homer human personality is 
emphasized and glorified by these heavenly interventions. 

This Jacob’s ladder, up and down which the gods are continually 
making their way, and these concrete pictures of codperation be- 
tween God and man, so concrete and real that they preclude a 
doubt, are one of the great spiritual heritages of our race. This 
very closeness of heaven and earth, this very nearness of God to 
man that Homer depicts, will be a crying and beckoning call to 
the generations of men until some one generation shall make it 
reality in human experience. Such is the spiritual tug of Homer, 
like the tug of the moon on the tides. 

Let us now take up interesting and characteristic examples of 
this Jacob’s ladder in the liad and Odyssey. Let us look at the 
first appearance of divinity in the //liad. Achilles was drawing his 
sword and was just on the point of slaying Agamemnon, when 
Athena came down from heaven, as sudden and dramatic an 
apparition as the angel to Abraham. She seized him by his fair 
hair—her two eyes flashing terribly—her message, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill.”” With almost superhuman self-control he obeyed her; he 
put his sword back into its sheath and then turned around—but 
Athena had returned to Olympus. What is the meaning of this 
Jacob’s ladder in action here? Achilles was being carried away by 
passion when the goddess of wisdom appeared. Surely in a very 
real sense Athena was his own sober second thought personified. 
Why did he recognize her at once? This was by no means her first 
appearance to him; she had often before nipped his anger in the 
bud. Why did her two eyes flash terribly at him? Because she knew 
he was a very Titan among men, with volcanic passions straining 
at the leash. To Homer, and even to us, what more striking way 
could there be for driving home the fact that calm judgment con- 
trolled his passion and reason held him firm than by picturing 
Athena coming to him in person with discipline from the gods? 
How vividly dramatic the poet, who could make concrete for us 
the abstract forces that play in human hearts! 

In a very real sense, as we have said, Athena stands for his own 
sober second thought; so she does not make of Achilles here a 
puppet, a mere pawn on a chessboard. In fact we almost feel that 
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Achilles would have done as he did without divine help or, at 
least, that all he needed for the doing of his duty was just this 
touch of heavenly inspiration. 

But if this be, in part surely, his own act, why introduce the 
goddess at all? Because Homer believed in the providence of God. 
Athena, then, is to be thought of as inside Achilles; but she is also 
to be thought of as outside the man—divine—and it is not hard to 
enter into sympathy with Homer’s point of view. Where, pray, do 
good thoughts—conscience—come from, if not ultimately from 
God? To us, brought up on modern psychology, Athena appears 
subjective, little more than an abstract thought personified; but 
to Homer, who had a vivid, mythologic mind, she was objective, 
a goddess, In terms of her godhead he thought and lived his life, 
and so did his Homeric world. 

Thus endeth one of the most dramatic passages in literature, a 
vivid and clear-cut picture of a human soul, victorious in a battle 
with temptation. As one of my students put it, “Here we have all 
of the naturalness of man and all of the power of God’’—a perfect 
example of the Jacob’s ladder. 

At every crisis in Achilles’ life the goddess Thetis arose from the 
sea like a lovely mist and tried to help her son as only a mother 
can. In Book 1 she took his problem to Zeus in prayer; in Book 
Xvi she went to Olympus to ask Hephaestus to make for him a 
suit of divine armor. Picture her descending from heaven with that 
golden armor, and again you have our Jacob’s ladder in radiant 
action. Let us now consider the last appearance of Thetis to 
Achilles in Book xxiv. Her mission from heaven made possible 
the spiritual climax of the whole poem. The physical climax is to 
be found, of course, in Book xxm where Achilles conquers Hector; 
but in Book xxrv he does a far harder thing—he conquers himself. 
For revenge Achilles has been dragging Hector’s dead body thrice 
daily around the tomb of Patroclus. The gods look down with 
pity; some of them in the heavenly conclave propose that Hermes 
be sent to steal away the corpse, but Zeus pronounces judgment: 
“No, we will send Thetis to persuade him to give Hector back.” 
Notice how Zeus safeguards the free will of man, evidently be- 
lieving that Achilles in his own heart will decide to do the magnan- 
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imous thing. At once we see two goddesses descending to earth 
to carry out the will of Zeus: Thetis to Achilles and Iris to brave 
old Priam to influence him (already half minded to do so) to carry 
out a most daring plan, namely, to go to Achilles, bitter enemy 
though he was, and beg back the body of his son. Achilles also 
had evidently been fighting out this battle in his own soul; he 
knew that an early death was awaiting him, too, and he himself 
was beginning to be moved with compassion as he looked on the 
dead Hector. When his goddess mother came, in whose presence 
he was always inspired to be his best, he instantly responded to 
the will of Zeus: “So be it, if the Olympian himself so biddeth.” 
No outer authority here; thus even in old Homer’s view the divine 
within answered to the call of the divine without. 

To Achilles’ hut Priam went, conducted by Hermes. The scene 
that follows between Priam and Achilles is as affecting as any in 
the literature of our race. Slowly, with terrific struggle, but surely 
Achilles conquers himself. The fine dramatic quality of the passage 
and its fine psychology, revealing step by step the changes through 
which our hero passes until he comes out a man transformed, leave 
an indelible impression upon one. We have reached the culmina- 
tion of our poem; what greater thing can any man do than master 
himself—and love his enemy? 

“The poet’s design becomes plain; he will have us regard Achil- 
les not merely as a physical hero but also as a spiritual one; the 
man is endowed with colossal passions, yet with the more colossal 
power of transcending them; human he is to the last degree, yet 
also divine, goddess-born.’”? He was not deaf to the still small 
voice of God. As we know, Achilles was not destined to a long life; 
he had chosen between a long life of mediocrity and a short life of 
service to his fellowmen. And yet despite this shadow of early 
death hovering like a cloud over the brilliant morning of his life, 
he climbed “‘the ladder of the soul’’ to the topmost height of him- 
self, and then—the poet has the good sense to bring his poem to 
its close, leaving Achilles in the full vigor of his young knighthood, 
resplendent like the sun. 


1 Denton J. Snider, Homer’s Iliad: St. Louis, William Harvey Miner Co. (1922), 480. 
To this book the writer is deeply indebted and also to the same author’s Homer’s 
Odyssey, published the same year by the same company. 
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There are two very significant divine interventions in Book 
ul of the J/iad. As he richly deserved, Alexander was badly beaten 
in his duel with Menelaus. But Aphrodite saved him from death, 
shrouding him in thick mist, and set him down in his own chamber 
in Troy. Then she went to summon Helen from the wall where she 
had been watching the duel with excited interest—for was not 
she herself the stake? What is the meaning of this intervention of 
the goddess? We must consider it a sort of allegory, a broad general 
image of that which actually occurred. Homer says Aphrodite 
came to Paris; may we not say Aphrodite was his own passion 
personified, just as Athena, in part, was Achilles’ own sober second 
thought personified? Let us conceive of Alexander sneaking from 
the ring in some disguise, under a cloud of dust, or hidden by the 
dense crowd. It is Aphrodite, Passion, who leads him; she is the 
dominating force in his life. “His sensuous is far stronger than his 
warlike nature. She spirits him out of the combat; when there is 
danger to his dear body, the grand instrument of pleasure, she 
makes him a coward.’” This is just Homer’s naive, concrete way 
of telling the story, externalizing everything. Alexander, as we 
have seen, was acting from within; he certainly was acting in 
character; but to Homer Aphrodite was outside him, too, a god- 
dess, the embodiment of a great, surging world-force. 

As Mr. Snider writes, we have an artistic interplay in this book 
between the outer conflict, the duel, and the inner conflict, the 
battle going on in Helen’s own heart (love for Menelaus versus 
love for Alexander); so the outer conflict is but a reflection of the 
inner, which indeed gives meaning to the outer and makes it of 
absorbing interest. Both Greeks and Trojans have made a solemn 
compact that Helen is to belong to the winner of the duel. By 
every right, therefore, she now belongs to Menelaus; and that both 
Alexander and Helen know right well. At this point Homer shifts 
from the outer duel to the inner duel in Helen’s heart, which she 
fights with Aphrodite, who has just ignominiously delivered Alex- 
ander and now comes to the tower to tempt her as well as him. She 
assumes the shape of an aged woman, a wool comber, an old-time 


2 Snider, Homer’s Iliad, 194. 
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Spartan friend of Helen, who perhaps once before had encouraged 
her to yield to passionate desire and elope with Alexander. This 
is Homer’s way of stating what indeed we all know from bitter 
experience, that temptation usually assails us in subtlest guise. 
She plucks the robe of Helen, saying, “Alexander wants you to 
come home.” She adds for Helen’s temptation: “He is very hand- 
some and handsomely attired; he doesn’t look like a man returned 
from war but like a man going to a dance.”’ Helen recognizes the 
messenger, though in disguise; she recognizes Passion, for she has 
often encountered her before. She sees the beauty of the goddess, 
which not even the ugliness of the old woman can hide, ‘‘the beau- 
tiful neck, desireful bosom, and lustrous eyes,” and she is visibly 
affected; for Homer tells us ‘“‘her heart was stirred in her breast.’ 
Still she puts up a show of resistance and assails Aphrodite: 
“Leave heaven thyself and become his wife or his slave! I shall 
not return to that man’s couch; it would be a shameful thing, and 
all the Trojan women would blame me.” Then that wail, “‘Oh, I 
have sorrows already past counting!’”’—the last touch of the old 
contrition before she yields. With impatience the goddess wrath- 
fully replies: “‘I’ll hate you and desert you!” That is, Aphrodite 
means, “‘You’ll lose your beauty. You won’t have your beauty 
always; so enjoy it while you may.” Aphrodite continues: “ You’ll 
die soon, too—I’ll see that you die. I’ll make both Greeks and Tro- 
jans hate you so that, when peace is declared, they’ll kill you.”’ 
That is, she means, ‘‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we 
die’’—“‘enjoy life while youth and life last.”” Subdued, Helen veils 
herself, ashamed of her action, and follows the goddess, Passion, 
into the presence of Alexander. It is the old story of a fight in the 
hour of temptation, even if one yields in the end. Alexander in 
self-defense tells Helen that Menelaus has won in the duel because 
of Athena’s aid but that he, too, has a god on his side. And most 
assuredly he has! That Aphrodite has just played a most base and 
contemptible réle no one will deny. Lust always plays such a réle. 
Here as a force for evil she appeals to the evil in both Alexander 
and Helen, and they answer to her call. This is a part of the 
Homeric dualism; occasionally human beings are inspired to evil. 

In the beginning of Book 1 we find another evil influence step- 
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ping down, or rather flying down, the Jacob’s ladder connecting 
heaven and earth. Here, too, as in Aphrodite’s appearances to 
both Alexander and Helen, this evil influence seems to be but a 
quality or faculty of mind personified and externalized. Homer 
tells us that Zeus, in carrying out his plan of honoring Achilles, 
sent a lying dream to Agamemnon. This dream stood above his 
head in the likeness of Nestor, who was held in unusual honor by 
Agamemnon—there again we have temptation in subtlest guise. 
The dream whispered in his ear: “Arm your Greeks with all speed; 
you can now capture broad-wayed Troy.” Agamemnon believed 
this (Homer adds, “‘ Fool that he was!’’), for this dream was really 
his own egotistic plan personified, his own egotism externalized. 
The dream was within him, the thought that he could get along 
very well without Achilles’ help, but it was also outside him, a part 
of the divine plan. We exclaim, ‘‘ What! Zeus deceive his worship- 
ers! God lie to man!” But there is no shock here for the mind with 
perspective. The fact is that Homer and our Old Testament alike 
find in God the source of human error. An exact parallel is found 
in the passage of the Old Testament where Jehovah sent a lying 
spirit to entice Ahab to his doom. 

In the Odyssey we find this same Jacob’s ladder cementing 
earth and heaven together. One of the most interesting interven- 
tions is the descent of Athena to the princess Nausicaa in the first 
part of the Phaeacian episode. The goddess hovers over her in a 
dream in the form of one of her girl companions and sends her to 
the seashore to make her wedding clothes clean and glistening and 
to superintend the family washing—ostensibly—but really to have 
Odysseus meet her and find welcome in the palace. ‘‘ Yet Athena’s 
scheme does not conflict with the free will of the maiden, which 
finds its fullest scope just in this household duty.’* As Homer 
pictures her, Nausicaa stands for girlhood in the bloom of youth, 
and thoughts of marriage are ever in her mind. The young princes 
of the island are all wooing her, so fair is she. It is only natural 
for her to be thinking about accepting one of them, about an 
early marriage, and, therefore, about the washing of her wedding 


§ Snider, Homer’s Odyssey, 161. 
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clothes. So she goes out that eventful Monday (?) morning to 
wash; but who can say she is not acting in character, since she is 
but doing what a girl in her situation would naturally do? Athena 
is in the girl as well as outside her; in Homer we often have the 
inner man and the outer God coéperating in just such delightful 
ways. 

It is worth noting that Homer found Providence in the tossing 
of a ball. When Nausicaa and her maidens were playing ball, while 
waiting for the clothes to dry, the poet reminds us: “‘ The goddess, 
flashing-eyed Athena, took other counsel, that Odysseus might 
awake and see the fair-faced girl, who should lead him to the 
Phaeacian city. So then the princess tossed the ball to one of her 
maids; the maid she missed but cast it into a deep eddy, and 
thereat they screamed aloud, and noble Odysseus awoke.’’* That 
misthrown ball of the princess Nausicaa was one of the links in 
the chain of the providential home-going of Odysseus. He was to 
meet Nausicaa, that through her he might have a favorable 
reception in her father’s court and, therefore, an escort home. 

In the first part of Book 1 of the Odyssey we have the assembly 
of the gods in heaven; in the second we have the carrying out of 
their will on earth. Athena (taking the form of Mentes, an islander 
friend of Odysseus) descended to Ithaca to inspire Telemachus 
to play a man’s part in the world. At the time of her coming 
Telemachus was sitting among the wooers in the reception hall of 
his father’s palace, seeing in his mind’s eye his noble father, re- 
turned, scattering the suitors and held in honor once more as king 
over his own people. Truly this young prince had a receptive heart, 
for it was something like the content of this daydream of his that 
Athena had come to tell him. Still Athena here had a very impor- 
tant work. Telemachus was only daydreaming; as a matter of 
fact, he had almost ceased to look for his father’s return; and with 
the suitors there outrageously consuming his inheritance the poor 
boy had almost ceased to believe in a divine providence. Surely he 
needed God’s help! She assured him that his father would not be 
long absent from Ithaca. She fed him on constructive thoughts, 


* Od. v1, 112-117. 
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realizing their value as surely as any modern psychotherapist. 
She told him that he looked like Odysseus and asked him if he 
were not Odysseus’ son; when assured that he was, she said: ‘‘ Act 
like him then; be the man your great father was and is; lay down 
the law to the suitors and go with ship in search of your father.” 
Thus she prompted him to action and inspired him to do what, as 
a growing young man, he had already begun to feel he ought to do. 
“She is a veritable goddess to the young striver, speaking the 
word of hope and wisdom. Still the goddess is in him just as well, 
is his thought, his wisdom.’® Here again, as so often in Homer, 
we have inner man and outer God reaching toward each other and 
finding themselves akin, united in a common bond of thought and 
action. 

With this new inspiration in his heart, he called an assembly of 
the people and demanded that the suitors leave his home and give 
him a ship so that he might set sail in search of his father. But 
because of the influence of those brigand-wooers the Ithacan 
assembly broke up without granting either request. In fact, the 
last thing the wooers desired was the return of Odysseus. One 
thing was clear: Telemachus could expect no aid from the town 
meeting. Where should he get his help? From God. Out to the 
seashore he went and prayed; and Athena drew near in the likeness 
of Mentor, guardian friend of the family. She inspired him again; 
she told him that she would equip for him a swift ship and that 
she herself would go with him. There is heavenly coéperation 
for you! Not “‘God so loved the world,” but still an instance 
of God’s care for man that bids one pause and think. As she had 
promised, Athena, in the likeness of Telemachus, went through 
the city to secure for him his ship and crew. This done (again in 
the guise of Mentor) she spoke these cheering words: “‘ Telemachus, 
already thy comrades sit at the oar. Come, let us go.’ Homer 
adds: ‘Saying this, Pallas Athena led the way in haste, and he 
followed in the footsteps of the goddess.” That reminds us of the 
Christian hymn, “‘Where He Leads Me, I Will Follow.’”’ Now 


5 Snider, Homer’s Odyssey, 26. 
§ Od. 11, 402-406. 
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why did Athena take the form of Telemachus when she was ar- 
ranging for this trip? Are we rationalizing too much if we put it in 
the following way? Was it not because Homer realized that, if a 
man wants something done, after all God usually cannot, or will 
not, do it for him, but the man must do it for himseli—God 
working through the man? I know Homer said the goddess did it, 
and with his mythologic spirit he more than half believed it. 
Indeed, Telemachus was god-filled when he did it. Homer was a 
born fabulist, mythologist. Those appearances of Athena were 
Homer’s natural, objective way of telling us that God’s spirit of 
wisdom is at work in the world. 

In Book 1m Athena (still in Mentor’s shape) and Telemachus 
reach Pylus, Nestor’s home. But unfortunately the old king knows 
nothing about Odysseus, since he and Odysseus had separated on 
the homeward road; so he advises Telemachus to go to Sparta to 
question Menelaus about his father. Athena agrees with Nestor in 
advising this visit. She now quits Telemachus as a personal com- 
panion in the flesh (Mentor); now he must shift for himself and 
make the rest of the journey for the most part on his own re- 
sources. Homer’s view of life is that too much reliance must not 
be placed on external deity; it is the man inspired of God who is to 
accomplish the tasks of the world. Man must exert himself tre- 
mendously, or else the gods cannot help him. We like the Homeric 
heavenly interventions, for they ring true to human experience. 

Just before the climax of our poem Odysseus, ostensibly a poor 
beggar, had gone to bed in the forehall of his own palace, pondering 
evil for the suitors and watching with almost uncontrollable exas- 
peration his own serving girls slipping out to their embraces. He 
tossed upon his bed wondering how he could endure it and yet 
how he could do anything, one man against so many. Then it was 
that Athena came down from heaven in the likeness of a woman 
and stood above his head and said :“‘Why now again art thou wake- 
ful, unfortunate beyond all men? Lo, this is thy house, and there 
within are thy wife and thy child, such a man, methinks, as any 
one might pray to have for his son.’’? And Odysseus answered her: 


7 Od. xx, 33 ff. 
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“Yea, goddess, but how can I, all alone as I am, handle the suitors 
who are always in a body?” Then the goddess replied: ‘‘Obstinate 
one, many men trust weaker friends, friends who are mortal and 
not wise as I am wise; but I am a god, and I guard thee to the end 
in all thy toils. . . . Go to sleep.” So she spoke and shed sleep upon 
his eyelids, but herself, the fair goddess, went back to Olympus. 
Another most inspiring example of our Jacob’s ladder. Another 
Bible verse comes to mind, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

Such continual recurrence of the intervention of the gods in 
human affairs—what does it all mean? Denton Snider writes: 
“Let us observe, then, first, that the poet’s principle is not to allow 
a divine intervention to degenerate into a merely external mechan- 
ical act; Homer puts the divine influence inside the individual as 
well as outside, and thus preserves the latter’s freedom in the 
providential order.’’* God is in man! That is the great hypothesis 
of Europe’s first poet ; that made possible in both J/iad and Odyssey 
the Jacob’s ladder, which rainbow-like joined earth to heaven and 
heaven to earth. 

This principle reconciles us to the seemingly unfair part played 
by Athena in the duel between Achilles and Hector. The goddess 
brings back to Achilles the spear that had missed Hector, but she 
fails to restore to Hector the spear that had vainly struck Achilles’ 
shield—on the face of it most perfidious favoritism on the part of 
the goddess. But ‘Homer is the direst confusion, unless we see 
the ever recurring correspondence between the inner man and 
the outer divine influence.”® Hector was the author of his own 
destruction. 

In his soliloquy spoken just before he faced Achilles we have in 
a nutshell the tragedy of the last ten years and especially the 
tragedy of the last twenty-four hours of Hector’s life. For ten 
years he had been fighting for a cause in which he did not believe; 
and yet he had been compelled to fight for it, for it was the cause 
of his father and mother, his wife and baby boy. 


8 Homer’s Odyssey, 159. 
® Snider, Homer’s Iliad, 419. 
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Yet well in my undoubting mind I know 

The day shall come in which our sacred Troy, 
And Priam, and the people over whom 
Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all.!° 


These words voice the forebodings of his inner heart. Hector 
realized that he was fighting for a lost and perfidious cause. This 
realization plus the tragedy of the last twenty-four hours of his 
life, to which I shall now refer, caused even in that gallant warrior 
a character disintegration that inwardly corresponded to the out- 
ward confusion brought upon him by Athena. We must remember 
that Polydamas had advised him, and that his aged father and 
mother had pleaded with him, to come inside the walls and not 
to face Achilles outside alone, but Hector had refused. Intoxicated 
with success and the desire for personal glory—for just this once 
in his noble life—Hector had refused to put country before self, 
and he now felt resting upon him the crushing weight of the death 
of countless comrades slain on the very morning of this fatal day 
by impetuous Achilles. Could he go back within the walls and 
acknowledge his mistake amid the jeers of hate and the I-told- 
you-so’s of Polydamas and his party? At this crisis—strangely 
unlike himself—Hector seemed unable to do his duty; and so he 
stayed out there to meet his foe. 

Under such circumstances could he fight his best? He fled, 
pursued by Achilles around the walls of Troy. And then when he 
did deceive himself (Homer says Athena deceived him in the 
semblance of his brother Deiphobus) into thinking that he could 
turn around and confront Achilles, could he make good use of 
his arms? True, he hurled one spear, but without force enough to 
perforate Achilles’ shield. Then, Homer says, “‘ He stood confused.” 
He turned around, expecting to receive from Deiphobus (namely 
Athena, who had already restored to Achilles the spear he had 
hurled) a second spear; but lo! he had vanished—and Hector had 
no spear to use. Hector had thrown his spear away in the inner 
man; Homer says the outer goddess brought it not back to him. 
“Tt was Athena who played me false,” he cried. Yes, it was his 


10 Tjiad v1, 447-449 (Bryant’s translation). 
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own poor judgment that had tricked him. In desperation he rushed 
on Achilles with his sword—only to be struck down before Achilles’ 
feet! Say that this contest was disappointingly unfair, as from our 
point of view it was; say that Athena’s help given Achilles here 
was external and that it lessened his glory; say that Athena’s help 
promised to Hector (though withheld) would have been external 
and unfair; but it seems to me that the help Hector needed on this 
occasion was primarily internal, and no internal help was forth- 
coming. The weakness of a lost cause was manifest in Hector’s 
tryst with Fate in that last hour. In a very sad way, he personified 
the cause of a dying Troy. Internal weakness—guilt—how could 
they wield effective weapons or win the day? Hector’s confusion 
of spirit was but attributed to Athena, whose function it was to 
give wisdom and take it away—it was really his own. Think back 
over the phenomena of the duel. Were they external, caused by 
the outer goddess? Rather, was not all that was significant internal 
and but the imagery of Hector’s own tragic thoughts, externalized 
as phenomena caused by the goddess? Achilles won fairly enough, 
for Hector was in a daze; so dazed that, to strip the passage of all 
its imagery, he had somehow forgotten to provide himself with 
that second spear. It was a case of disintegrated personality. And 
yet the world’s verdict is that Hector was the noblest knight that 
fought in the war at Troy on either side—and so he was—and, 
therefore, the most pathetically tragic character, for the guilt of 
his country struck home upon him as upon no other. We shall 
always admire Hector as a man, despite the fact that, in this 
crisis of the war, he fell just a little short as a soldier. His very 
tragedy, which whelmed him into ruin, gives him entrance to our 
hearts. 

To Homer’s mind the outer god was so intimately connected 
with inner experience that he naturally described this duel in 
terms of divine causation, for the Homeric man apparently was 
always translating internal experience into external imagery. This 
external imagery served to give him the same ideas we get from 
our abstract thinking. Our difficulty in appreciating the course 
this duel took lies in the fact that in our thinking there is no con- 
nection at all between the outer god and the inner experience. But 
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when we have acquired the poet’s point of view, this combat gives 
us in a measure the same satisfaction it afforded him and his Ho- 
meric world." Homer used the gods to explain all sorts of accidents” 
and psychological phenomena, and such descriptions gave no 
offense to his contemporaries, because to their minds these religious 
stories still left the world—as we know it today—at the mercy 
of accident and subject to the laws of human psychology and ex- 
perience. We moderns, if we find no allegory here, are offended 
when the gods are made responsible for the accidents and evils of 
life. How badly Homer needed our biblical devil! 

For a last generalization, we may say that Homer’s explanation 
for everything that takes place in outer nature," as for everything 
that takes place in the psychology of our inner lives, is God working 
around us and in us. All of the phenomena of our outer lives, even 
the accidents that befall us, are due to God; likewise, all of the 
phenomena of our inner lives, our thoughts, dreams, deeds, talents, 
and accomplishments, we owe to God; to Homer God and man 
were in a very real sense one. His universe was a universe God- 
explained and God-inspired. He naturally thought in terms of God. 
Perhaps the blind old bard could see with his eyes shut more than 
we can see with our eyes open. He found God everywhere in his 
world both outside and inside man. There is, to be sure, a great 
difference between “everywhere” and ‘‘somewhere,” but some- 
where the modern world, too, must find God. Homer gives us a 
naive, a childlike, an imperfect religion but a religion that cannot 
be scoffed at, because it springs from the deep wells of the human 
heart and answers to some of its deepest needs. 

This splendid coéperation and interrelation between God and 
man, which the Greeks recognized centuries ago, needs to be 
rethought today in modern terms. We have gone to the other ex- 


1 An interpretation along similar lines reconciles us to Apollo’s interference in the 
duel between Hector and Patroclus. For another instance of daze, attributed by Homer 
to Poseidon, which the modern psychologist would call a natural experience of con- 
fusion, see Jliad x11, 434-442. 

2 These accidents may well have been caused by the individual’s own carelessness. 
For example, see Iliad xx, 774-784. 

8 Cf. Od. v, 282-453, where Poseidon piled up the waves mountain high. 
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treme and have almost bowed God out of his universe and elimi- 
nated spiritual things altogether. Until the modern world redis- 
covers this Jacob’s ladder, finds God again and regains this two- 
world consciousness, life will be a cheapened thing, and poetry 
will be a cheapened thing, nor can we hope to produce poems like 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. 











CLAUDIAN AND THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS 


By GLApys MARTIN 
Mississippi State College for Women 


The author of the Pervigilium Veneris is unknown and the ap- 
proximate date of composition is a matter of dispute. Viewed from 
the standpoint of strictly classical poetry, the poem is unique for 
its freshness, its colorful imagery, its exquisite sense of beauty in 
nature. It seems akin in spirit to mediaeval romantic poetry; yet 
the author still clings to some conventions of the past. He shows 
that he is still swayed by the influence of Vergil, to whom he pays 
tribute in open imitation,! and by a belief in the glory of Rome. 
As poetical sources of inspiration these were surely two bulwarks 
against the breakdown of classical ideals. 

The poem celebrates a nocturnal spring festival of Venus and 
was ostensibly written on the eve of the festival, which was to ex- 
tend over three nights. Venus is extolled in her guise as Venus 
Genetrix, the life-giving force of the universe. The trochaic sep- 
tenarii in which the poem is composed are quantitative but show 
a strong accentual tendency. It is apparent that the poem not 
only in sentiment but in metrical form is effecting a break with 
classical tradition. 

One method of approaching the question of authorship seems 
to have been to search for other authors of trochaic verses. Otto 
Miiller endeavored to prove that it was written by Publius Annius 
Florus,? whose name had previously been suggested by Bouhier® 


1 Compare vss. 59-62 with Verg., Geor. 11, 324-327. 

2 De P. Annio Floro poeta et carmine quod Pervigilium V eneris inscriptum est (Berlin, 
1855). Recently Professor Rand has championed Annius Florus as the author. See Revue 
des Etudes Latines (1934), 90-95. 

* See Clementi, Pervigilium Veneris: Oxford, Basil Blackwell (1928), 60. 
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and accepted, for a time at least, by Wernsdorf.‘ This poet was of 
African origin and is probably to be identified with the poet Florus 
who exchanged verses with Hadrian and with the Florus to whom 
the manuscripts attribute twenty-six trochaic septenarii, De quali- 
tate vitae,” and a short poem of five hexameter verses on roses.® 
Miiller compared these verses with the Pervigilium Veneris, point- 
ing out the similarity not only in metre but also in the use of 
words characteristic of ‘‘African” Latinity. Prior to the publica- 
tion of Miiller’s dissertation Heidtmann’ had proposed Apuleius as 
the author on the basis of one or two parallel passages and because 
he detected in the poem traces of this same “African”’ Latinity. 
He furthermore considered that the theme of the Pervigilium was 
foreign to Roman religion and derived its inspiration from Greek 
rites. 

Baehrens® suggested that the poem might with probability be 
attributed to Tiberianus, who lived in the fourth century of our 
era and to whom are ascribed twenty trochaic septenarii descrip- 
tive of nature.’ J. A. Fort!® sought to further the solution of the 
problem by assembling extant Latin poems written in trochaic 
metre. His collection includes, besides some fragments of popular 
songs of various dates, only the poems of Florus and of Tiberianus 
mentioned above and some verses of Prudentius. He concluded 
that the Pervigilium Veneris could only be attributed either to a 
wholly forgotten poet or to Tiberianus.’! 

It was suggested by J. F. Dobson” that the dedication of the 
temple to Venus and Roma by Hadrian in the second century of 
our era was a notable event in that it associated Venus with the 
personified city and that it might have been attended by the cele- 
bration of a festival that was important enough to evoke the poem. 
The Latinity, however, of the Pervigilium makes it impossible for 


* Poet. Lat. min. (Altenburg, 1782), m1, 450-453. For Wernsdorf’s later suggestion as 
to Vibia Chelidon and Vibius Florus see Vol. rv, 855 f. 

5 Anthol. Lat. 245-252. 6 Anthol. Lat. 87. 

7 De carmine Latino quod Pervigilium Veneris inscribitur (Greifswald, 1842). 

8 Unedirte lat. Gedichte: Leipzig, Teubner (1877), 36-37. 9 Anthol. Lat. 809. 

10 The Pervigilium Veneris in Quatrains: London, Oxford University Press (1922). 

1 Op. cit., 15. 

2 A Study of the Pervigilium Veneris: Cambridge, Eng., University Press (1916). 
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most scholars to consider that it was written in the second century 
of our era. It is definitely marked with characteristics that point 
to a later date: the use of vel with the force of et (vs. 53); present 
tense loosely employed for the future (6, 7, 21, 45, 89); preposition 
de used with causal meaning (4, 14, 17, 39); tofos in the sense of 
omnes (51); the use of post-classical words, as copulatrix, purpuran- 
tem, florulentae, congreges, procreatrix, seminali. C. Brakman™ 
in his edition of the poem has defined most of these uses as char- 
acteristics of writers of the fourth century of our era or later, 
citing similar uses of vel found in Tiberianus, Prudentius, Julius 
Valerius, Sidonius Apollinaris, and similar uses of de in Prudentius, 
Ausonius, Claudian. He has also reviewed the case for each of the 
following possible authors: Apuleius, Annius Florus, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, and Tiberianus. His conclusions are in accord with the 
judgment of most scholars, namely, that the evidence in favor of 
each is too scanty to be of any weight. He is satisfied with con- 
jecturing that the poet was one of a small circle whose centre was 
Quintus Aurelius Symmachus and to which the Nicomachi, Ser- 
vius, and Macrobius belonged. 

Adopting as sound the conclusions of Brakman, W. Rollo’ 
presents as a new claimant for the title of author the elder Nicom- 
achus. He states that the last verses of the poem are just what a 
poet, who still adhered to the pagan religion of Rome and looked 
back to its great literary past, would say at this period when Chris- 
tianity was rapidly gaining ground. The poet, he thinks, in the 
last verses is mourning the decline of Roman religion and litera- 
ture. The elder Nicomachus made himself conspicuous as a cham- 
pion of the pagan Roman religion. He also had an estate in Sicily, 
a fact that would be in accord with the interest in Sicily shown by 
the author of the Pervigilium, since the scene of the festival is laid 
in Sicily. These are the only arguments of importance presented 


13 Pervigilium Veneris: Leiden, E. J. Brill (1928). 

4 Professor Rand (loc. cit.) has produced no new evidence of importance in favor of 
Florus. As regards the Latinity of the poem he says: ‘‘Les arguments pour une date 
postérieure tirés de la latinité du pocme . . . me laissent indifférent.”’ 

“The Date and Authorship of the Pervigilium Veneris,”’ Class. Phil. xx1v (1929), 
405-408. 
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by Rollo in support of his suggestion. On the basis of such slender 
evidence we could scarcely accept his conjecture as having any 
high degree of probability. 

We have noted, however, that the characteristics of language 
and metre are in favor of an author who lived considerably later 
than the second century of the present era. A terminus ante quem 
is also fixed for us by the fact that verses 19-20 of the Pervigilium 
are obviously imitated by Fulgentius.’® This evidence is suffi- 
ciently conclusive to warrant our defining the period when the 
Pervigilium was written as lying between the end of the third and 
the end of the fifth century. 

A careful study of the Pervigilium reveals the fact that under- 
neath the gay lilt of manner and metre there are certain resem- 
blances to the work of the last pagan poet of Rome, Claudian, 
who is likewise called the last of the Latin classical poets. The 
poetry of Claudian has been considered to represent the antithesis 
of the spirit of the Pervigilium Veneris." In keeping with this 
traditional view he has been characterized as a “continuator of 
obsolete classical Roman form” and his poems as ‘‘museum pieces 
of poetic petrifaction.’"* Coleridge, however, discovered in 
Claudian’s poetry “‘an oscillation between the objective poetry of 
the ancients and the subjective mood of the moderns,” and this 
has been apparent to others. 

As it is difficult to explain such totally conflicting elements in 
his poetry, so it is difficult to understand the facile genius of one 
whose native tongue was Greek and who nevertheless wrote Latin 
verse with the fluency of the best poets of the Silver Age. Claudian 
was an Egyptian who came to Rome shortly before 395 a.p. He 
himself states that his first literary efforts were in Greek and that 
it was in the consulship of Probinus that he began to write Latin.'® 
His last datable poems were written apparently in 404. He 


6 See Mitologiarum 1, 11: Ubi guttas florulentae, etc. 

17 See Mackail, Latin Literature, 270. 

1% P. S. Allen, The Romanesque Lyric, With Renderings into English Verse by 
Howard Mumford Jones: Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press (1928), 
116, 122. 

19 Car. min. XI, 13 f. 
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appears suddenly on the literary horizon, showing himself from 
the first a master of the Latin language, and disappears as sud- 
denly, his literary endeavors apparently having been cut short by 
death. In his poems on contemporary history he gives expression 
to lavish praise of the Emperor Honorius and of the Vandal general 
Stilicho and to equally unrestrained invectives against Eu- 
tropius and Rufinus. In these historical epics he shows himself 
swayed by the influence of Vergil, whom he often imitates outright 
and in whose footsteps he aspired to follow. In spirit he was 
naturally more akin to the poets of the Silver Age, and his poetry 
is similar in its rich imagery and verbal brilliancy to that of 
Statius, in its exaggeration to that of Lucan. He leaves with one 
the impression that, having studied thoroughly the classical poets, 
he had chosen as his model the hallowed classic form and had set 
himself the task of conscious imitation, even though it ran counter 
to the growing romantic tendencies and may have run counter 
to his own natural tastes and inclinations. 

His unfinished mythological epic, De raptu Proserpinae, ex- 
hibits beauty of description and gives evidence that the author 
was not untouched by the dawning romantic feeling of the Middle 
Ages. Glover characterizes the poem as a tale “instinct with 
beauty and sorrow” and believes that “‘the wistful imagination 
of the modern has read something of himself and his day into the 
legend of divine sorrow.’’”° 

One of the criteria by which classic and romantic poetry may 
be distinguished lies in their treatment of nature. The classical 
poet may have appreciated nature but he describes it in bright, 
hard lines, in a cold, impersonal way, and it is merely a back- 
ground serving to set off man in the midst of it. In the eyes of the 
romantic poet nature is a sympathetic force, invested with a 
mysterious charm, with an intimate and spiritual meaning. As an 
example of the romantic manner of a fourth-century poet Allen™ 
cites the “sudden burgeoning of the landscape” in such a poem 
as Prudentius’ Hymn for Christmas Day. In reading Prudentius’ 
poem I do not feel that the images of nature are more sensuous 


20 Life and Letters in the Fourth Century: Cambridge, Eng., University Press (1901), 
244. 1 Op. cit., 123. 
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than the burgeoning of the landscape in Ciaudian’s Praise of 
Serena.” Mackail* cites Claudian’s description™ of the beautiful 
fields in which Proserpina and her companions gather flowers for 
garlands as a typical example of the classical manner. But the 
verses just preceding are not typically classical. In these verses 
(71 ff.) the personified Enna invokes Zephyrus to bless her fields, 
and her plea is granted: 


Viderat herboso sacrum de vertice vulgus 
Henna parens florum curvaque in valle sedentem 
compellat Zephyrum: Pater o gratissime veris, 
qui mea lascivo regnas per prata meatu 
semper et adsiduis inroras flatibus annum, 
respice Nympharum coetus et celsa Tonantis 
germina per nostros dignantia ludere campos. 
nunc adsis faveasque, precor; nunc omnia fetu 
pubescant virgulta velis, ut fertilis Hybla 
invideat vincique suos non abnuat hortos. 


Dixerat; ille novo madidantes nectare pennas 
concutit et glaebas fecundo rore maritat, 
quaque volat vernus sequitur rubor; omnis in herbas 
turget humus medioque patent convexa sereno. 
sanguineo splendore rosas, vaccinia nigro 
imbuit et dulci violas ferrugine pingit. 


In these verses there is a sensitiveness to nature similar to that 
in the Pervigilium. Indeed, we shall find that the same notions 
are involved if we compare this passage with that passage of the 
Pervigilium which is most famed for its romantic element: 


Ipsa gemmis purpurantem pingit annum floridis, 
ipsa surgentes papillas de Favoni spiritu 
urget in nodos tumentes; ipsa roris lucidi, 
noctis aura quem relinquit, spargit umentes aquas. 
en micant lacrimae trementes de caduco pondere, 
gutta praeceps orbe parvo sustinet casus suos. 
en pudorem florulentae prodiderunt purpurae: 
umor ille, quem serenis astra rorant noctibus, 
mane virgineas papillas solvit umenti peplo. 
ipsa iussit mane ut udae virgines nubant rosae: 


% See Car. min. xxx, 86-93. *% Op. cit., 270. 
*“ Rapt. Pros. 11, 100 ff. 
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facta Cypridis de cruore deque Amoris osculis 
deque gemmis deque flammis deque solis purpuris 
cras ruborem, qui latebat veste tectus ignea, 
unico marita nodo non pudebit solvere. 


According to Claudian’s description, wherever Zephyrus flies, 
the dew drips from his wings and woos the fields; Zephyrus paints 
the roses red, the hyacinths blue, and the violets purple. In the 
Pervigilium Venus paints the year with blossoms and, aided by 
the breath of the west wind, coaxes them into swelling clusters; 
she sprinkles the dew that woos the rosebuds. In both passages 
the sentimental conception is that of the wedlock of vegetation 
with the fructifying dew. 

The Pervigilium is considered unique in Latin poetry for its 
conception of the rosebud-bride, which, caressed by the dew of 
the night, wiil “unfold from the bud’s sheath the crimson that 
lay hidden beneath flame-colored vesture.’”™ But the author of 
the Pervigilium does not stand alone in the rosebud-bride conceit, 
in the fancy that gives to the poem its most delicate touch. In 
Claudian’s Epithalamium of Honorius and Maria the poet com- 
pares the bride and her mother to two roses of Paestum. The 
mother is a full-blown rose, the bride, a rose still “‘nestling in the 
bud”: 

vel flore sub uno 
ceu geminae Paestana rosae per iugera regnant: 
haec largo matura die saturataque vernis 


roribus indulget spatio; latet altera nodo 
nec teneris audet foliis admittere soles.”® 


It will be noted that the union of dew and rosebud is implied by 
Claudian in describing the full-blown rose as saturataque vernis 
roribus and that nodo is used to describe the swelling bud just as 
it is in the Pervigilium. 

In the passage quoted above from De raptu we find introduced 
the notion that the vales of Enna and Hybla were rivals, wu 
fertilis Hybla invideat, vincique suos non abnuat hortos. Enna is 


% See verses quoted above. 
% Epith. de nupt. Hon. 246-250. 
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exhorting Zephyrus so to adorn her fields that Hybla may be 
jealous. This clarifies at once an allusion in verse 52 of the Per- 
vigilium—H ybla florum sume vestem, quantus Ennae campus est: 
“Hybla, put on a mantle of flowers as wide as Enna’s plain.’ 
Since both Enna and Hybla were famous for their flowery mead- 
ows, Claudian’s allusion to the rivalry of the two seems a pretty 
conceit which tallies with that of the author of the Pervigilium, 
although I do not know that there is any other allusion to the 
jealousy of Enna and Hybla in Latin literature. 

The passages quoted do not constitute Claudian’s only claim to 
romantic sentiment. In the same epithalamium in which he com- 
pares the bride to a rosebud he describes a ‘‘Garden of Venus”’: 


ee 


Mons latus Ionium Cypri praeruptus obumbrat, 
invius humano gressu, Phariumque cubile 
Proteos et septem despectat cornua Nili. 
hunc neque candentes audent vestire pruinae, 
hunc venti pulsare timent, hunc laedere nimbi. 
luxuriae Venerique vacat. pars acrior anni 
exulat; aeterni patet indulgentia veris. 
in campum se fundit apex; hunc aurea saepes 
circuit, et fulvo defendit prata metallo. 
Mulciber, ut perhibent, his oscula coniugis emit 
moenibus et tales uxorius obtulit arces. 
intus rura micant, manibus quae subdita nullis 
perpetuum florent, Zephyro contenta colono, 
umbrosumque nemus, quo non admittitur ales, 
ni probet ante suos diva sub iudice cantus: 
quae placuit, fruitur ramis; quae victa, recedit. 
vivunt in Venerem frondes omnisque vicissim 
felix arbor amat; nutant ad mutua palmae 
foedera, populeo suspirat populus ictu 
et platani platanis alnoque adsibilat alnus.* 


Concerning this passage Sikes makes the comment that it not only 
shows the growing love of description but, as a striking change, 
introduces also a note of sentimentality.”® In the introduction to 


*7 Unfortunately this verse is in a bad state in both manuscripts. Ennae is the 
emendation accepted by Mackail, Postgate, and Brakman for etnec, the reading of S, 
and ethne, the reading of T. 28 Epith. de nupt. Hon. 49-68. 

29 Roman Poetry: New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (1923), 134. 
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The Romanesque Lyric, pp. xv f., Jones uses this passage as an 
illustration of the difficulty that the translator finds in attempting 
to re-create the effect of the original, and he characterizes the pas- 
sage as “artificial,” “voluptuous,” and “full of luscious pictures.”’ 
Certainly the last verses are in tune with the keynote of the Per- 
vigilium, i.e., the power of Venus over not only man and beast but 
inanimate nature, as expressed in verse 76, rura fecundat voluptas, 
rura Venerem sentiunt. If Claudian were known only for passages 
such as these, we should have had quite a different impression of 
the originality of his talent. 

The metre used by Claudian, being for the most part dactylic 
hexameter and, less frequently, the elegiac couplet, produces a 
formal, artificial effect which is partly inherent in the consciously 
cultivated metre. Quite different is the effect of the trochaic 
septenarii of the Pervigilium, for they fall so easily into accentual 
rhythm. During the long period when classical Roman poets were 
deliberately molding the products of their genius to fit the rules of 
Greek prosody, one wonders if there did not survive in folk songs 
a popular accentual verse more in accord with the natural syllabic 
accent of Latin. At any rate toward the close of classical Latin 
literature we find trochaic verses revived, as they could be written 
with a fair regard for quantity and still conform to an accentual 
beat, as in the poems of Florus and Tiberianus and in the Per- 
vigilium Vencris. They could also be written without regard for 
quantity and yet without too much distortion of their original 
trochaic form. They were naturally adapted to the songs of sol- 
diers and sailors and to festival odes. Considering the spirit of 
informality which gave birth to such songs it is obvious that the 
tone would be quite different from that of stilted poetical com- 
positions. It would produce a lively, unrestrained, even sensuous 
effect, in comparison with the cold artificiality of a historical epic 
poem in dactylic hexameters. 

If there is any resemblance between the works of Claudian and 
the Pervigilium, we should therefore expect to find it in his mytho- 
logical epic, De raptu Proserpinae, in his epithalamia, and in his 
Fescennine verses in honor of the marriage of Honorius. I have 
cited passages from De raptu and from the Epithalamium of Hono- 
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rius and Maria. In the Epithalamium of Palladius and Celerina 
there is a charming picture of Venus sleeping in a woodland grotto 
while the Cupids search for birds’ nests and climb the trees for 
apples and grapes.*® In the Fescennine verses, which are in lyric 
metres, not only do we find more freedom of fancy but a more 
florid poetical diction. In Fescennina Iv we have a word picture 
made up of bride, blushes, flame-colored bridal veil, tears, kisses, 
roses, spring, Hybla, and, last of all, pervigiles tibiae, all of which 
elements are fancifully interwoven in the Pervigilium. The second 
poem in the group of Fescennine verses is written in lively Anac- 
reontics and is even more sensuous in sound due to the use of 
such words as flexuosus, admoduletur, procreator, luxurietur, per- 
dominetur. 

Claudian’s interest in Sicily—scene of the Pervigilium—is shown 
by his epic De raptu and also by a short poem on the statues of 
two brothers at Catana.*' In this poem within the space of ten 
verses we have an association of phrases that is strangely remi- 
niscent of seven verses of the Pervigilium. The Pervigilium tells of 
the union of father Aether with mother Earth and how out of 
heavenly blood (cruore de superno) Ocean fashioned foam-born 
(undantem) Dione. Cruore de superno apparently refers to the 
tradition that Venus sprang from the foam which gathered about 
the mutilated parts of Uranus after they had been thrown into 
the sea by Cronus. Undantem, applied to Venus, is difficult to 
interpret. Perhaps it means “rising in undulations.” In verses 27—36 
of Claudian’s poem on the two brothers of Catana we find a linking 
together of similar words, but in this case they are easily inter- 
preted: supernae iustitiae corresponds to cruore de superno; redun- 
dantem Aetnam corresponds to undantem Dionen. Then comes an 
allusion, very scantily motivated, to father Aether and mother 
Earth. 

Besides the passages already quoted there are other verses and 
phrases scattered throughout Claudian’s poetry that seem to 
have some resemblance to the Pervigilium either in meaning or 


3° Car. min. xxv, 1-20. 31 Car. min. XVI. 
® Vss. 59-62; 9-11. Practically all editors are agreed that vss. 9-11 must be intro- 
duced after vs. 62 to afford proper continuity of thought. 
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merely in the association of words. Allusions to spring, dew, roses, 
and other flowers as embellishments of his theme are quite fre- 
quent in his poems. He attests the powers of Venus and Cupid in 
various passages. At the approach of Venus the soldiers’ standards 
burgeon with red flowers and sprout with leaves. The sky grows 
brighter and the air sweeter when she appears upon the scene, and 
the path beneath her feet shines bright, even as a comet. In a more 
general vein Claudian states his belief that love is the force that 
binds the universe together.* 

It has been stated above that the Pervigilium is definitely 
marked with certain characteristics of late Latin. Especially 
noticeable is the preposition de both as regards frequency of oc- 
currence and freedom of use. Claudian uses de for the most part 
with strictly classical significance, but once at least he is guilty of 
using it with the colloquial force found in the Pervigilium.™ An- 
other usage characteristic of late Latin which occurs in verse 51 
of the Pervigilium is the use of totos with the meaning of omnes. 
Claudian, the ‘‘classicist,”’ is guilty of using ¢ofus thus a number of 
times. 

A Greek coloring is lent to the Pervigilium by the use of such 
words as throno (7), peplo (21), musico (87), and chelidon (90). 
This even led Bernhardy to conjecture that the poem was trans- 
lated from a Greek original.* Such a conjecture is unnecessary, if 
one may assume that the author’s native tongue was Greek. 
Verses 89-91 of the Pervigilium, which have been so variously 
interpreted, are appropriate to a Greek poet making a new venture 
into the field of Latin poetry: 

Illa cantat, nos tacemus. quando ver venit meum? 


quando fiam uti chelidon, ut tacere desinam? 
perdidi Musam tacendo nec me Phoebus respicit. 


The poet had “lost his Muse by silence’’ because he had abandoned 
Greek and was now trying to find expression in Latin. The Greek 
words used in the poems of Claudian, apart from those words of 


3% De IV cons. Hon. 284 ff. 4 See De III cons. Hon. 25 f. 
% This conjecture is found in his review of Orelli’s edition of Phaedrus, J ahrbiicher fiir 
wissenschafiliche Kritik (1832), 11, 39. 
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ordinary or poetical usage that had been adopted in Latin, are 
very few in proportion to the extent of his writings. This is what 
we might expect of one who was consciously striving to dress his 
Muse in a Latin toga.** Nevertheless the Greek coloring of De 
raptu has been pointed out by Porster.*” With the verses quoted 
above we might compare the following verses of Claudian: 


Post resides annos longo velut excita somno 
Romanis fruitur nostra Thalia choris.** 


The Pervigilium is extant only in two manuscripts of the An- 
thologia Latina. Claudian’s poems exist in a number of manuscripts, 
but it is noteworthy that De raptu has been transmitted in a sepa- 
rate manuscript version. It is not in itself impossible that other 
poems of his might have been transmitted separately and have 
crept anonymously into the Anthologia Latina. 

Claudian, strict imitator of classicism, considered as having 
any possible claims to the authorship of the Pervigilium presents 
a paradox that could be explained only on the ground of facility 
of genius and on the ground that the poem was written as one of 
his first Latin effusions in a moment when the poet felt free from 
the restraint of classical form or before his ideals of classicism had 
crystallized. We have noted his facility of genius with regard to 
the language of his adoption. To the same facile talent must be 
attributed the production of a large number of poems thoroughly 
imbued with pagan sentiments, richly embellished with allusions 
to pagan gods, and in contrast one poem, De Salvatore, which is 
devoutly Christian.*® It seems more probable that in this poem 
Claudian was merely rendering formal tribute to the new religion 
than that the pagan utterances that pervade the body of his 
writings are formal expressions that he considered a necessary 
part of the machinery of the classical epic. 

Claudian could bend his Muse to his will and produce poems 
that likewise present a sharp contrast when viewed from the 


% Car. min. x1t, 13 f. 

37 Der Raub und die Riickkehr der Persephone: Stuttgart (1874), 91-99. 
38 De bell. Goth., praef., 1 f. 

89 Car. min. XXXII. 
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standpoint of literary style. The poem on the old man of Verona*® 
is remarkable for a felicity of sentiment and expression that ac- 
cording to Mackail* entitles it to rank ‘‘among the jewels of 
Latin poetry.” Expressions of opinion as to Claudian’s poetic 
talent are, therefore, as diverse and as conflicting as the different 
elements in his poetry. They range from the statement that Clau- 
dian is not always despicable as a poet® to a comparison of the 
Proserpine with the Peleus and Thetis of Catullus.* 

Claudian was inspired by the ideal of Roma aeterna and among 
his many tributes to that ideal has given us a notable eulogy of 
Rome.“ He was also deeply influenced by Vergil and acknowledges 
his debt by frank and open imitation. As poets clinging to a belief 
in the pagan gods, in the glory of Rome, and in the preéminence of 
Vergil, Claudian and the author of the Pervigilium are in complete 
accord. This would not indeed be remarkable at an earlier period 
but is at least noticeable in poets of the fourth century of the 
present era. The subject-matter of the Pervigilium is that upon 
which Claudian waxes most romantic and to which he responds 
with most sentimentality. In spite of apparent differences the two 
poets are not separated by such a gulf as has been supposed. A 
comparison of individual passages in Claudian’s poems with the 
Pervigilium shows that there are many points of resemblance, 
although the similarity is nowhere such as to suggest imitation. 
Indeed, Claudian seems to have had a sentimental side, and this he 
reveals when he touches upon topics connected with the theme of 
the Pervigilium. Could it be possible that he is, consciously or un- 
consciously, recalling a poetic fancy once conceived in lighter 
vein, rejected as unworthy of a classicist, but not forgotten? 


49 Car. min. XX. 1 Op. cit., 269. 

# Claudian, Edited with an English Translation by Maurice Platnauer (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library): New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1922), p. xvii. 

® Wright and Sinclair, A History of Later Latin Literature: New York, Macmillan Co. 
(1931), 38. 

“ De cons. Stil. m1, 130 ff. 











NEW EMPHASES IN THE TEACHING OF LATIN! 


By DorRANCE S. WHITE 
State University of Iowa 


Curriculum builders have been busy during the past ten years 
fitting, as they think, education to life. They have easily imagined 
that teaching children the history of their own country, placing 
before their young minds some of the problems of our political and 
social life that need immediate solution, engendering in their 
minds and hearts community ideas, would accomplish this thing. 
Today, after these years of dropping Latin for greater emphasis 
upon this and that subject, we see evidences of groping about by 
these same trial-and-error theorists for values that have been 
somewhere lost. 

I cannot decry social science and social studies. They are fine 
and necessary. I hope that the prophecy of Walter Dill Scott of 
Northwestern University, which he made at the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, will come true, namely, that even as we have 
seen a rapid and excellent rise in our knowledge of natural science, 
culminating in that splendid exposition, so in the next fifty years 
we shall see strides in social science that will outdistance natural 
science. 

The best definition of social studies I have seen is that social 
study is the science of human affairs. I will parallel this by saying 
that classical studies are the literature of human affairs. It shall 
be my point to argue that direct problem teaching has no greater 
value than teaching by example and precept and that value is lost 
when contact with a great literature is lost. In considering this 
you will say at first glance that the ancient literatures, of course, 


1 Read at the eightieth session of the Iowa State Teachers Association, Des Moines, 
November 2, 1934. 
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do not treat of population densities, Marxian theories of economic 
structure, collective bargaining, and all the rest of our present 
moot questions. There is Sinclair’s new EPIC plan for California, 
you say; the community chest plan versus the private charity 
plan; there are blackshirts and blueshirts and the bonus—all 
seemingly new. How new? How new to a teacher of classical 
literature? 

From the beginning of our second year we paint a continuing 
canvas of conquest of new territory by military penetration, of 
slave and master, of the struggle of the poor to create in govern- 
ment an officer who shall represent them collectively, namely, the 
tribune, elected by the people themselves to stand between them 
and capitalistic greed. Problems of distribution have risen before; 
grain has been doled out from public granaries, and the estates 
of the wealthy have been confiscated. Even two thousand years 
ago the fasces were carried in procession to the tread of sandaled 
feet. Furthermore, today there are no more virtues in the world 
than there were in the days of the blessed Vergil and Horace, 
possibly no more vices. All human failings, timeless and ageless, 
pass before us in review, as we fight Caesar’s battles or storm down 
with Cicero the political enemies of the republic. Faithlessness, 
blunders, greed, political chicanery, lust for power, demagoguery, 
debauchery, are all on the canvas. So also are friendship, sacrifice, 
fidelity to home and state, sobriety, and plain living, even the 
desire for peace instead of war, for policy’s sake, if not for con- 
science’s sake. 

The teacher of history is often reminded that he is teaching a 
social study in a changing world; that even though the nature of 
mankind does not change, the facts of history are interpretable 
to the young boy or girl only in the light of what he sees and under- 
stands in his own times. And so we find the presentation of history 
today considerably different from the way it was taught years 
ago. Nor has the teaching of Latin remained static. Although 
there is little in English concerning the history of Latin study 
before the middle of the nineteenth century, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that during the Middle Ages Latin was studied 
in the monastic schools with the object of mastering the spoken 
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idiom. Latin then was the medium not only of instruction in the 
schools but also of communicating ideas through political and 
ecclesiastical papers. And since it served practical purposes so 
definitely, Latin was taught in a very practical and mechanical 
way. During the humanistic revival of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Latin study took on a loftier ideal. The idiom and style 
of the great Latin masters, notably Cicero, were intensively 
studied, and the aim of Latin study was to imitate as closely as 
possible the intricate style of these writers. 

In the earlier history of the United States Latin was taught to 
boys and young men who were looking forward to activity in the 
church, in letters, in the law, in medicine, or in teaching. The 
reading material was drawn from a variety of Latin authors. In 
1894 sufficient dissatisfaction was expressed to occasion an in- 
vestigation into the Latin curriculum and it was out of the Report 
of the Committee of Ten that the traditional standard course in 
Latin was established—four books of Caesar, six orations of 
Cicero, and six books of Vergil’s Aeneid. The chief objective, as 
the Report puts it, is that “‘the teacher of elementary Latin need 
not concern himself too much with the remoter ends of the study. 
To him the question should be: What knowledge is of prime im- 
portance as the foundation for subsequent work [in Latin]?”’ 
This Committee also emphasized the importance of reading and 
understanding Latin in the Latin order, the studying of Latin 
words in a sentence before memorizing them in isolation, and the 
solution of all questions on syntax before proceeding to the trans- 
lation. So much for the emphases that were new in 1894. 

Minor studies of Latin teaching followed, that of 1899 recom- 
mending that the traditional amounts of reading be increased, 
while that of 1909 advocated a more varied reading, redefined the 
requirements in Latin for college entrance, emphasized again the 
importance of reading in the Latin word order, and made clear 
that the function of the study of Latin in the secondary school 
was to prepare the pupil for college Latin. The report of a Com- 
mittee on Classical Languages for the year 1913 contained recom- 
mendations for the attainment of specific educational objectives, 
and for the first time we find a statement that those phases of 
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study should be emphasized that will make the pursuit of Latin 
worth while whether continued in college or not. Our last and most 
ambitious investigation into the methods of Latin teaching, that 
of 1921-23, set forth a multitude of new emphases, many of them 
old ones dressed in new form, such as reading Latin as Latin and 
making each year, even the first, worth while in itself, but par- 
ticularly spreading throughout the eight semesters the inflections 
and syntactical principles generally undertaken in the first year, 
delaying the reading of Caesar until the fourth semester, urg- 
ing closer correlation of Latin with other subjects, particularly 
English, the development of an historical and cultural background, 
and the development of right attitudes toward social situations. 
Note that these remoter objectives, dismissed in 1894 as incon- 
sequential, are coming into their own. 

It was, perhaps, this suggestion that we should try to develop 
in our pupils the right attitude toward social situations, together 
with the recommendation that the study of Caesar be delayed 
until the fourth semester—a conviction that had already taken 
hold upon a large percentage of Latin teachers—that influenced 
editors and publishers of our modern second-year textbooks to 
shape these books in the form in which we now find them. And 
there may be another reason to justify this change. Juan Luis 
Vives (1492-1540), a great Spanish scholar and writer, in a 
treatise on education in which he outlines a course in history 
from Adam to his own time, says of wars: ‘“‘Wars and battles need 
not be studied closely, for they merely equip the mind with ex- 
amples for the performance of evil and show ways in which we 
may inflict injuries on one another. . . . Wars should be regarded 
not otherwise than as cases of theft, as indeed they usually are, 
excepting perhaps when undertaken against thieves. ... Let the 
student, then, give his attention to peaceful affairs.’ 

I fully agree with most Latin teachers that the main objective 
in the teaching of Latin is to enable the pupil to read in the 
original fluently, understand what is read, and translate into 
something better than passable and parsable English. I am willing 


2 Quoted from C. O. Davis, Our Evolving High School Curriculum: Yonkers, N.Y., 
World Book Company (1927), 23. 
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to concede that a teacher has not done his full duty until these 
three concurrent objectives have been attained. And yet I have a 
growing conviction that our teaching, even with this attainment, 
is barren. It seems to me that, even when we have spread out the 
inflections and syntax of the first year into the second and have 
saved up the snags and pitfalls of the Caesarian sentence for the 
fourth semester and when we have built up for our pupils a work- 
able vocabulary and have enabled them to recognize forms with 
precision, we have only drawn up an outline of our work, a 
sturdy structure, to be sure, and yet only a framework not fully 
useful and scarcely a thing of art and beauty. 

Gone are the days when Latin teachers occupied whole periods 
finding subjunctives. They are gone, and I confess to a feeling of 
regret; for I am an ardent syntactician. I should really like to 
teach Caesar a whole year and raise up a crop of young gram- 
marians. And I still feel that it is a grave mistake to neglect the 
essentials of Latin grammar. But we are dealing with a new type 
of pupil and with a new situation in our public school life, and 
both educationists and teachers of social studies are challenging 
us to keep in step with their new program. Let us, then, look 
over our field a bit and see if we can meet this challenge. 

We have, perhaps, a dozen first-rate second-year Latin text- 
books that have stood the test of competition during the past ten 
years. They are all the so-called product of the Report of the Class- 
ical Investigation, published in 1924. Let us examine the subject 
matter of only two of the more popular editions. What new em- 
phases do we find? What is the pupil asked to translate? We find 
stories that deal with Roman family life, a manner of living that 
compares favorably with our own. There is a reading exercise on 
devotion in the Roman family; one on old-fashioned ideals of edu- 
cation; one that portrays the life of two Roman students, pointing 
the lesson of how to get on in school. Another story gives the ac- 
count of Arria’s heroic sacrifice of her life for her husband. The 
pupil has a lesson dealing with Roman national heroes; another 
lesson on the rise of Servius Tullius from slave boy to king. There 
are reading exercises on such topics as a happy marriage, snobbish- 
ness, the secret of success, a humane master, the spirit of for- 
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giveness, modern youth, playing the game, mollycoddles, city life 
versus country life, an exile’s longing for home, women in politics, 
Roman ideals of citizenship, the relations of Rome with foreign 
nations, the duties of magistrates, citizens, and aliens, the grounds 
for war, and the treatment of the vanquished. These all deal, it is 
plain to see, with ideals of courage and daring, with fair dealing, 
with duty to the state, and the proper relation of man to man. 
And in addition to the development of these qualities by precept 
and example there are stories that appeal to the pupil’s apprecia- 
tion of the esthetic. He reads the stories of famous Greek myths, 
with their strong appeal to the imagination. He reads Pliny’s ac- 
count of the eruption of Vesuvius that destroyed Pompeii in 79 
A.D. He reads poetic gems from Catullus, Horace, Martial, and 
Ovid. He is made to see that what is considered fine in English 
poetry is also fine in Latin poetry; that men of the past felt and 
wrote very much as men feel and write today. 

And what shall we say for our semester of Caesar? Is there noth- 
ing but syntax and translation in this work? During the World 
War we spoke of the advantages and the futility of a Triple 
Entente. We still see efforts made in Europe to build up combina- 
tions either for the acquisition or for the defense of territory. 
Orgetorix, the schoolboy will be reminded, tried to get three 
countries together, because per tres potentissimos ac firmissimos 
populos totius Galliae sese potiri posse sperant (B.G. 1, iii). And 
Caesar was but a few miles from Geneva! In the movies the 
Latin student often sees pictures of soldiers throwing a pontoon 
bridge across a stream. Caesar said that the Helvetians tried to 
cross the Rhone by joining boats together (B.G. 1, viii). A few 
weeks ago our press was featuring the marriage of an Italian prince 
and a Belgian princess. King Victor Emmanuel has succeeded also 
in marrying off his daughters to political advantage. More than 
once we have read the statement that such marriages tend to 
stabilize the peace of Europe. Dumnorix, Caesar’s dolor in cervice, 
in order to further his ambitious schemes, took a wife from among 
the Helvetians and gave his mother in marriage to a fine gentle- 
man among the Bituriges. Again in the movies the student of 
Latin frequently sees portrayed the fine, if misplaced, devotion of 
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a man for a worthless brother. Caesar affords us a vivid picture of 
Diviciacus, a friend of Caesar, pleading with Caesar to deal 
gently with Dumnorix, his erring brother. In this fine picture 
the pupil may not dislike Dumnorix less, but he admires Caesar’s 
mercy more (B.G. 1, xvi-xx). 

History is full of examples of man’s blunders and the conse- 
quences thereof. We have a few in Caesar’s commentaries. Here 
is one: Considium timore perterritum quod non vidisset pro viso sibi 
renuntiavisse (B.G. 1, xxii). What a subject for the cartoonist! 
Considius running up to Caesar, with horse at full speed, and an- 
nouncing what any man less frightened would have seen was not 
so! An object lesson for the pupi! who does not use his eyes. 

In the view of most of the modern world Japan’s gradual 
usurpation of power in Manchukuo has not looked right. While the 
republic of China was in a turbulent state and two rival forces 
were in death grips, Japan found plenty of excuse to rush her mil- 
itary westward for preserving order. Diviciacus, explaining to 
Caesar the plight of the Aeduans, shows how, when the Aeduans 
and Arverni were in dispute, German forces were summoned by the 
Averni and Sequanians to aid them. Shortly the fertility of the 
Gallic soil tempted large numbers of the Germans across, until 
the Gauls of that region found themselves dispossessed of their 
lands (B.G. 1, xxxi-xxxiii). 

The tenth-grade Latin pupil will read in his history of the 
World War that a great protest arose from the Allies when 
Germany, having overrun Belgium, marched the latter’s able- 
bodied men off to work in the factories of the Central Allies. 
The reply of the Kaiser was in effect that which Ariovistus with 
consummate insolence gave to Caesar: Jus esse belli ut qui vicis- 
sent tis quos vicissent quem ad modum vellent imperarent (B.G. 1, 
XXXVi). 

Well enough, you say, for the 69 per cent of Latin pupils en- 
rolled in the Latin course who take only two years of the work, 
but what of the 31 per cent who have the courage and ability to 
tackle third-year work? For them shall we not be content to ask 
for the story of the previous assignment, then for that of the day’s 
assignment; to require some practice in reading Latin as Latin; 
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then to pass to the translation and top it all off with a discussion 
of the political situation that constituted the problem of the 
Ciceronian oration? Let us consider for a moment the material 
offered for the fifth semester in a modern third-year Latin book. 

I have before me as I write three third-year Latin books, all 
published since 1930. They represent, to my mind, the best that 
has been done thus far to make Latin study attractive and worth 
while for the eleventh-grade pupil. As I open one of them I reflect 
that, despite what one would judge from the daily paper, there are 
still men and women who believe that virtue is a sufficient basis 
for a happy life and who are not ashamed to preach that fact. 
This particular textbook deals with Cicero’s argument in support 
of this fact in his Tusculan Disputations. We also think it worth 
while to instruct youth on the duty of keeping a promise. An ex- 
cerpt from another work of Cicero’s, the De Officiis, treats of 
this theme. In this same work Cicero argues that military glory 
is not to be preferred to the glory of a peaceful career. He cites 
as examples the great men of Greece and Rome. ‘‘This is the best 
sentiment,” he says, “against which I hear the envious and 
malicious are wont to inveigh,” 


Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea laudi,* 


which we may translate, “Let breastplate and spear yield to the 
toga; let the victor’s laurel yield to its praise.’’ The eleventh-grader 
learns from his world history that exactly twenty years ago a 
certain military autocracy treated as a scrap of paper an agree- 
ment to respect the neutrality of another nation. Cicero continues 
in this work to show how in Roman history the oath was strictly 
kept, even when to do so meant a distinct military disadvantage 
to the Roman cause. 

No boy or girl reaches the age of sixteen without reflecting upon 
the mystery of why, if God is just, He lets the wicked flourish 
like the green bay tree. We find an excerpt in one of our books, 
taken from Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, that treats of this prob- 
lem. ‘‘Cultivate the Things of the Soul” is the heading to another 
excerpt, taken from the De Re Publica. Yet another is drawn 


* From Cicero’s poem De Consulatu Meo (not extant), quoted in Of. 1, 77. 
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from the De Amicitia and deals with the value of friendship, de- 
claring that friendship implies goodness, and that only good men 
can be real friends. We encourage our pupils to read biographies of 
great men, not of Americans only but of the great men of all 
nations. Cicero in his De Senectute tells two young men about 
some fine old gentlemen whom they would do well to take as 
their examples, men great in peace as well as in war. We try to 
teach our youth to respect old age. Cicero in this essay makes 
it clear that respect from youth is one of the compensations of 
old age, as well as one of its dues. So much for the nature of the 
material that the eleventh-grade pupil will find in his fifth semester 
of Latin study. 

It amuses us to hear critics speak of the “barrenness’’ of the 
subject matter with which we provide our pupils in the second 
semester of the eleventh grade. Can a literature be barren that 
treats of almost every phase of human affairs? Barren? It teems 
with life. Catiline, Rome’s Public Enemy No. 1, out-Dillingered 
Dillinger two thousand years ago. He evaded his income tax, as 
it were, like an Al Capone. He dared to approach any politician 
like a Huey Long. He left more unpaid debts than an Insull. He 
got rid of a wife more easily than a Hollywood actor. He could 
bribe a Roman senator as easily as a brewer can bribe a wet 
senator today. He cared no more for majority votes than certain 
city councils do in America today. In fact, he was an all-round 
rascal and yet no more of a menace to the peace of Rome than 
certain Democrats and Republicans and Communists and Hitler- 
ites and Fascists and Left Wingers and Right Wingers are to their 
respective communities today. He was probably every bit as bad, 
morally and politically, as Cicero painted him. And Rome needed 
political and moral housecleaning, too. But when we teach the 
Catilinarian orations, we must get before the vision of the pupil, 
besides fine grammatical points and well turned, rhythmic phrase, 
the hectic and kaleidoscopic career of this ambition-mad opponent 
of Cicero, this picture of republican stability and conservatism 
versus an extreme communistic urge to change the order of things, 
so similar a picture to that which one can see in the world of 1935. 
When we teach the Oration for the Manilian Law, we can do more 
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than expose our pupils to the bare translation or the study of 
several scores of excellent subjunctives. Let the pupil note that 
the Asiatics resented the encroachments of the Romans in their 
provincial administration, just as northeastern China rebels today 
against the dominating hand of the Japanese; that the publicani, 
or tax-gatherers, were hated in the days of the Gracchi and of 
Mithridates as the income tax and the innumerable other forms 
of taxation are detested by the Latin pupil’s father today; that 
rumors of war in 67 B.c. caused investment values to drop at 
Rome, just as rumors of war affect our own stock exchange today; 
that the same situation obtains in America or elsewhere today as 
when Cicero declared: 


Non enim possunt una in civitate multi rem ac fortunas amittere, ut non 
plures secum in eandem trahant calamitatem (Manil. vii, 19). 


That is, many wealthy citizens cannot lose their invested fortunes 
without dragging more people with them in the same financial 
disaster. And whether Cicero tells the truth or not, the qualities 
of character that recommended Pompey the Great to the Roman 
audience are the qualities of character that should be held before 
the American boy today. 

And when we present that best of Cicero’s orations, that in 
defense of the poet Archias, our cornucopia of possible instruction 
is filled to overflowing. We have at the opening the appreciation 
of a student for the instruction given by his master, while the 
fawning admiration of those who are ambitious to be recognized 
as associates of a great artist is held up to ridicule; and here we 
recognize one of our worst kind of social pests today (iii, 6). 
The terms under which this Greek artist could become a Roman 
citizen are singularly like our own naturalization laws (iv, 7). 
Cicero in his arguments in defense of Archias anticipates the prose- 
cution in modern style (iv, 6-11). His language is modern: 


Si nihil aliud nisi de civitate ac lege dicimus, nihil dico amplius; causa dicta 
est. quid enim horum infirmari, Gratti, potest? (iv, 8) 


And the exposition that now follows on the values of literature 
is quite the same as that which a lover of books would present 
today—relaxation of reading after a day of toil, equipment gained 
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for writing and speaking, appreciation of how those who lived 
before us thought and felt, the example of great men of the past 
for a better and a richer life, and, finally, the writings of philoso- 
phers as a comfort for the soul. 

We have barely scratched the surface of possibilities in our 
Latin reading material. The resourceful teacher, with eyes open 
to what is going on in the world, will find countless numbers of 
references that will relate the work to the immediate experience 
of the pupil. Some may question whether we should expect this 
method of approach on the part of Latin teachers, so many of 
whom are young and inexperienced. We are reminded, to be sure, 
of the Brookings Report for Iowa, that our “‘teaching body as a 
whole is immature, unstable, and impermanent.” The report 
claims that too many women teachers are using the profession 
to busy themselves during an interval pending matrimony. How- 
ever, I cannot share the gloom of this report. I feel sure that 
these young women, fresh from their college Latin courses, filled 
with enthusiasm and high ideals of teaching, are the very ones 
on whom we must rely for finding the new living values in a 
changing curriculum. I feel sure that the student of Latin so in- 
structed will easily overlook the passage of two thousand years of 
time and feel that he has had a first-hand acquaintance with the 
people who lived only yesterday and who have bequeathed to 
him values in thought and feeling that enable him to live more 
richly and fully today. The curriculum must change in order to 
reflect the changes in our social life. But we hope that our cur- 
riculum builders will recognize that not elimination of a subject 
but new emphases in the presentation of its subject matter will 
best effect this change. The study of Latin can play an important 
part in the modern educative process. It should be the pleasure, 
as well as the duty, of Latin teachers to codperate in this process 
and to utilize to the fullest extent these new emphases in the 
teaching of Latin. 
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J. R. Watrmoucn, Orphism: Cambridge, Eng., University Press 

(1934). Pp. viii+80. 

‘‘The purpose of this essay, which won the Cromer Greek Prize 
of 1934, is first to demonstrate that the tradition of mysticism, 
reform, and subjective morality associated with the name of 
‘Orpheus’ is no less characteristic of Greek thought than is the 
cult of the Olympian gods; and secondly, to draw the obvious 
analogy between ancient ‘Orphism’ and modern Protestantism.”’ 

The essay, of course, has little to do with historic Orphism but 
deals rather with that undercurrent of individualized religion of 
which Orphism was only one manifestation. Indeed, the author 
nowhere mentions our only trustworthy book on Orphism: A. 
Boulanger, Orphée, Paris (1925). To this extent, the title of the 
essay is rather misleading. 

The so-called “obvious” analogies between ancient “Orphism”’ 
and modern Protestantism are exposed in a brilliant manner, though 
the larger implications concerning the place of these types as stages 
in religious development are certainly not obvious but decidedly 
strained. One feels that the author might have done better to use 
some of the recent extravagant and emotional sects rather than 
the Protestantism of the sixteenth century. 

The essay is well written and suggestive. It is useful and invig- 
orating to one who knows, at least, what Orphism was not; for 
who knows what it really was? 

TuHos. A. BRADY 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
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MEYER REINHOLD, Marcus Agrippa, A Biography: Geneva, N.Y. 
W. F. Humphrey Press (1933). Pp. x +203. $2.50. 

In this monograph Marcus Agrippa is depicted as the “‘superin- 
tendent of construction” for the “architect of the Roman Empire.” 
His contributions “to the new political and social order,’”’ so Mr. 
Reinhold believes, “have rarely received the attention which 
they justly merit.” To this apologia is added the statement that 
no treatment of the life of Agrippa ‘“‘is based upona complete collec- 
tion of all the sources, literary, inscriptional, numismatic, archaeo- 
logical, relevant to Agrippa.’”’ Reinhold, therefore, has attempted 
“to include every piece of evidence bearing upon the life of Agrippa, 
to fix the chronology of his life as closely as possible, and to trace 
the influence of Agrippa upon Augustus and upon the foundation 
of the Roman Empire.’”’ That he has assembled a veritable moun- 
tain of data and has consulted innumerable books and articles in 
the prosecution of his task is obvious from the voluminous notes, 
which at times leave little room for text. I doubt whether much 
has escaped him. I have noted only two or three omissions, as 
for example the honors paid to Agrippa’s sons Gaius and Lucius 
at Corinth, Epidaurus, and Cos. To his discussion of the portraits 
of Agrippa we can now add a reference to an important article 
by Ludwig Curtius (Rém. Mitt. xtvit [1933], 192-243), which ap- 
peared after Reinhold’s book was written. 

Of the narrative itself I need say little here. It traces the career 
of Agrippa step by step until he becomes the son-in-law of Au- 
gustus and the second man in the empire. Probably Reinhold’s 
conception of the character of his hero will prove more enlighten- 
ing. In the first place, he never allows us to forget that Agrippa, 
unlike Maecenas, was the son of humble parents and that despite 
his plebeian origin (Augustus was also a plebeian by birth) he 
amassed a great fortune, married a wealthy heiress, and attained 
highest political honors at a comparatively early age. The chasm 
between him and Maecenas is another of the dominant themes in 
the book. Maecenas was “a shrewd statesman, a patron of poets, 
indolent, and lacking in ambition’; Agrippa was ‘“‘a ‘self-made 
man,’ a brilliant general, indifferent to poetry, extremely active, 
and obviously ambitious.” Nor was he “gifted with that subtle 
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intellect, that ability to handle delicate situations which dis- 
tinguished Augustus and his other minister, Maecenas. But in the 
practical matters of organization and administration he proved 
himself a consummate master.’’ Despite these limitations Rein- 
hold calls him “one of the brilliant figures of the Augustan Renais- 
sance.”’ 

Agrippa’s political philosophy is summed up in the statement 
that he “believed in the monarchy because Augustus was the 
monarch,” and this belief Reinhold confidently states was held by 
Agrippa from the time when he threw in his lot with Octavian 
in 43 B.c. Dyarchy and principate are thus summarily dismissed, 
and Reinhold in this fashion unhesitatingly ascribes to Augustus 
and his agent Agrippa a definite plan to establish monarchy at 
the very outset of their joint career. 

As for the important contributions of Agrippa to the new po- 
litical and social order, upon which Reinhold lays such emphasis 
in the preface, no one will question Agrippa’s military ability and 
his services to Augustus in this field. He seems also to have estab- 
lished precedents, as in his refusal to accept triumphs for victories 
won by the emperor’s armies under his command. But the fleet 
that he created was allowed to decay after his death, and his con- 
servative frontier policy was abandoned as soon as Augustus be- 
came dependent upon another military adviser. Without wishing 
to minimize either the merits of Agrippa or the value of Reinhold’s 
biography, may I suggest that traces of hero worship are at times 
discernible? But sympathetic biographers are often prone to this 
fault. 

Granting, then, that one may not agree entirely with Reinhold’s 
estimate of Agrippa’s influence, still there need be no hesitation 
in regarding his book as a useful and scholarly addition to our 
libraries. An appendix, in which is discussed the much debated 
question of Agrippa’s official position in the East between 23 and 
13 B.c., deserves a word of especial commendation for its careful 
analysis of this difficult problem. 

ALLEN B. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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G. P. BAKER, Twelve Centuries of Rome: New York, Dodd, Mead 
and Co. (1934). Pp. xx+557, with 8 plates, 8 maps, 5 dia- 
grams, and 8 chronological tables. $4. 

The nineteenth century saw the rise of critical scholarship which 
denied truth to ancient legend; the twentieth has seen its fall. A 
generation or two ago Menes, the flood, Minos, Helen, and the 
kings of Rome were all creations of later mythographers, and even 
Samson became a nature myth. Now the pendulum is swinging 
in the opposite direction. Egyptologists have found the grave of 
Menes; Mr. Woolley has discovered traces of the flood at Ur; the 
labyrinth of Minos is rising from the dust; and a combination of 
archaeological remains and of Hittite documents has led Profes- 
sor Bury in the Cambridge Ancient History to accept the entire 
Greek tradition as authentic. While the archaeological props in 
Rome, though present, are much weaker, nevertheless the histo- 
rian of Rome finds himself in good company when he affirms the 
validity of the tradition based on sources whose value Livy him- 
self impugned. Credulity of this sort is at least more attractive 
and makes better reading than skepticism. 

With declared faith in Livy’s story, for “if what he gives us is 
not the early history of Rome, then there is no early history of 
Rome,’’ Mr. Baker opens his account with the founding of Rome 
Etrusco ritu. From that beginning he traverses the centuries with 
magnificent speed until he comes to rest with the surrender of 
the insignia of the little Romulus by Odovacar. His aim is to 
give a modern, readable account of the tale of Rome, to give to the 
general reader in perspective “‘the products of the specialists’ ac- 
tivity,’ to deal with results rather than with processes. 

The product justifies and fulfils the purpose. The book is well 
written, precise, and interesting, even entertaining. The author 
has striking ability in the delineation of character so that the 
personalities of the story stand out vividly. One is tempted to 
suspect that for Mr. Baker history is a series of biographies. It 
is quite fitting that the illustrations should consist of a series of 
well-chosen portraits. With some of his judgments of character 
critics may quarrel. He consistently takes the side of the reformers 
and the emperors against the senatorial oligarchy. Admirers of 
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Cicero will feel that he does their hero less than justice and gives 
to Pompey stronger character and greater ability than is usually 
credited to him. Though he accepts too readily the details of the 
Livian tradition, he rejects the Tacitean and clears (rightly in 
the opinion of this reviewer) the names of Tiberius, Claudius, 
Messalina, and Domitian. His judgments of Nero, Commodus, 
and Elagabalus will be startling to the conservative, though on 
the other hand he maintains the older attitude toward Con- 
stantine. 

Thus in most of the viewpoints of the material treated the 
author is distinctly modern. In the selection of that material, 
however, he is as distinctly conservative. The book treats the 
time-honored political story with 359 pages devoted to the Re- 
public and 198 to the Empire. The recent studies in economic his- 
tory find no place. There is no discussion of the provinces, trade 
routes and commerce, industrial life, et cetera of the Empire 
nor any adequate treatment of the intellectual and religious phases 
of imperial life. The emphasis on the nucleate organization of the 
Roman world, developed by the republican leaders, firmly estab- 
lished by Augustus, and broken down by the later emperors, is 
excellent; but Mr. Baker enters in no way into the great problem 
involved in the collapse of Roman power and the so-called decline 
of ancient civilization. 

In dealing with a book of this compass it would be merely cap- 
tious criticism to bring up minor points where the author and the 
reviewer differ. 

The style is literary in quality; the illustrations are excellent; 
the maps, chronological tables, and diagrams are well done and 
useful. It is a book that scholars, students, and the general public 
may read for pleasure and for enlightenment. 

WALLACE E. CALDWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


FRED Brittain, Latin in Church, Episodes in the History of Its 
Pronunciation, Particularly in England: Cambridge, Eng., 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Co. (1934). Pp. 70. 
3s. 6d.; $1.25. 
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That ‘‘the custom of imitating the Italian pronunciation of 
Church Latin is unquestionably growing, both on the Continent 
and in England, among church choirs and among choral societies” 
(p. 5), and that this growth is in no small degree explicable as a 
result of radio broadcasts of religious services from Rome (ibid.) 
is the keynote of the brochure under review. Mr. Brittain is frankly 
annoyed at this growing tendency, particularly in England and 
particularly among choral groups that owe no allegiance to Rome. 
It is only his combination of learning, good sense, and a genial 
spirit of humor that saves him from appearing as something of a 
zealot inspired by a grievance or even a prejudice. 

There is a considerable element of the obvious in the little 
volume. For example, the author is at pains to prove that the 
Italian pronunciation of Church Latin is not ‘‘a pronunciation 
which has somehow descended, with little or no alteration in any 
country, from a remote past” (p. 6) and that “‘the medieval clergy, 
taken as a whole, pronounced Latin in accordance with the pho- 
netic principles of their native language, though they may always 
have been fifty or more years behind the rest of the community 
in adopting phonetic changes” (p. 17). These conclusions are 
eminently reasonable and, I believe, generally understood. It is 
to be hoped that no choir trainer would base an italianization of 
his Latin pronunciation on a denial of them. 

One reads with interest that: 

Anglican places of worship which use any Latin in their services fall into 
two clearly defined groups of very different character. The first group con- 
sists of cathedrals, collegiate churches, and the chapels of university colleges 
and public schools (pp. 57 f.).... The second group... consists of a few 


parish churches, together with the chapels of one or two religious com- 
munities (p. 62). 


It is not surprising, the author believes (p. 63), to hear an ital- 
ianized version of Latin sounds in certain of these institutions, but 
it is startling, he maintains (p. 64), to come upon it in a college 
chapel of the Established Church, especially if such a chapel 
happens to be associated with some particularly vigorous defense 
of Anglicanism. 

But if such institutions are not to employ the Italian pronuncia- 
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tion, how are they to pronounce their Latin? The author does not 
favor ‘‘the old academic English pronunciation” (p. 66); and he 
rightly remarks that “practical objections can certainly be raised 
to the liturgical use of the reformed classical pronunciation’”’ 
(p. 64), which of course is oftentimes destructive of the finest 
rhymed effects in the hymns of medieval Latin. But the little 
volume escapes having a merely polemical and destructive 
character by a concluding suggestion that choir masters might 
employ “‘the via media of using English consonants with vowels 
of a modified continental type, corresponding to the vowels of 
earlier English, before their letters had switched over to their 
present sounds” (p. 66). This system, it is added, “has a long 
English tradition behind it and could even put forward a claim 
to being the old English pronunciation” (p. 68). 
WILLIAM CHARLES KORFMACHER 

SAINT Louis UNIVERSITY 


TaLBot Munpy, Tros of Samothrace: New York, Appleton- 
Century Co. (1934). Pp. 949. $3. 


Mr. Mundy has written many tales of the exotic East, wherein 
subtle plotters match their finespun plans against each other, 
invoking mysteries and hidden forces of nature, where the best 
way to travel is by three sides of a square; but as far as I know, 
this is his first attempt to use the ancient world as a back-drop 
for his adventurous plots. Northmen, Britons, Jews, Romans, 
Greeks—even Pompey and the Vestal Virgins—are pressed into 
service by heavy-fisted, crafty Tros, as he matches wits and 
strength against Julius Caesar in a finally successful endeavor 
to save Britain from Roman conquest. 

Britain, Gaul, Gades, and Rome are the locale; but the action 
of the first six hundred pages takes place in Britain, where the 
author is limited in his fancy only by the brief description of the 
Britons in Caesar’s Commentaries, and not even then sometimes, 
as when he describes the Britons eating geese.' So we find a 
“Lunden” of a thousand chimneys, raiding Northmen for all the 


1 Caesar, B.G. v, xii: Leporem et gallinam et anserem gustare fas non putant. 
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world like the later Vikings, and British nobles who would ad- 
mirably fit our idea of a modern English gentleman. 

And yet, for all his distortion of accepted historical inter- 
pretation, his picture of cosmopolitan Rome, rotten to the core, 
and his interpretation of Caesar are extremely suggestive, if one 
can make one’s way through the impossible plot, spun out to 
minute details. 

CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


GERARD MackwortH Younc, The Epigrams of Callimachus, 
Text with Translations into English Verse: London and 
New York, Oxford University Press (1934). Pp. xvi+142. 
$2.50. 


This translation contains sixty epigrams, the only omissions 
being (p. xv) the poem on Pittacus (A. P. vu, lxxxix), two on 
Timon (A. P. vir, ccexviii; cccxx), which are rejected by Wilamo- 
witz, and A. P. 1x, Ixvii. 

The introduction is brief, dealing only with the epigrams, 
stressing their delicate perfection and emphasizing—perhaps 
overemphasizing—their importance in Callimachus’ eyes. 

The translations are charming, light, and graceful. I sometimes 
have difficulty in persuading myself that the Greek is really as 
sparkling as is Mr. Young’s fluent verse. The notes are not 
numerous nor formidable, but they are scholarly and accurate. 

Altogether this is a charming booklet. It is neatly bound and 
beautifully printed. A page is given to each epigram and the 
opposite page to its translation. An exceptionally fine font of 
Greek type has been used. Could Callimachus see this volume, 
he would be moved to say puxpdr BiBXIov, wéya Kadov. 

Louis E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Yale Classical Studies, Vol. 1, Edited by Austin M. Harmon: 
New Haven, Yale University Press (1932). Pp. vi+208. $2.50. 
Only three papers make up this volume, Rostovtzeff as hereto- 

fore occupying the chief place. His long article, ‘Seleucid Baby- 
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lonia: Bullae and Seals of Clay with Greek Inscriptions,” is also 
well illustrated (pp. 1-114, followed by eleven pages of plates). 
Seemingly the article is made from working notes and field memo- 
randa (p. 12) or was not carefully edited, as there are many repeti- 
tions and several items a little confused. The whole could have 
been clarified and shortened to advantage. 

The matter is valuable and the discussions are in the capable 
manner usual with Rostovtzeff. A short preface (3-4) is followed 
by an introduction (5-25) giving general descriptions of these clay 
or bitumen bullae (about 850 in various museums, mainly in The 
Oriental Institute of Chicago and The Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
of Berlin). A catalog of 66 bullae (26-44) and of 15 clay seals 
(44-48) gives the inscriptions with full explanations. 

A third section gives historical and juridical comments (49-56) 
and the record offices of the Seleucid empire under officials called 
chreophylakes (57-74). This section closes with a discussion of the 
four kinds of taxes mentioned (74-91): sale of slaves, general sales 
tax, salt tax, ship tax on Euphrates. Excursus 1 (92-93) is a letter 
from Mariano San Nicolo on the cuneiform business documents for 
Babylonian juridical life; in Excursus m (94-97) R. P. Dougherty 
discusses the names of two Aramean scribes on bullae, while in 
Excursus m1 (98-111) R. H. McDowell of the University of Mich- 
igan describes 80 bullae from Seleucia. 

The second paper is by E. R. Goodenough, ‘“‘A New Pythagorean 
Source in Philo Judaeus” (pp. 116-164). It is a disucssion of 
Philo’s Quis rerum divinarum heres, one of his rambling treatises 
on allegorical interpretations of scriptural passages. From Gen. 
xv, 10 Philo takes his text and explains his remarkable inferences. 

After a summary of four pages Goodenough starts the source- 
hunt (121-164) in which he surveys the philosophy of the ancients 
and concludes that the source was not Heraclitus, as Heinze sug- 
gests, nor the Egyptians (Bousset), nor the Stoics (Reitzenstein). 
He is quite positive against the views of Brehier, who argues for 
syncretic derivation from Heraclitus and especially from the 
Stoics with some traces from Plato (123-132). The rest of the 
article (133-164) weighs probabilities. Goodenough concludes 
that the notion depends upon an old theory of creation by dichot- 
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omy rather than a logical dichotomy that was only trying to re- 
trace the actual process of creation (163); and to Plato “the theory 
of creation was at least logically anterior to the process of dialectic” 
(164). 

The third paper is by John Day, “Agriculture in the Life of 
Pompeii” (pp. 165-208). This study in the economic life of the 
region, shown in his map, from the southern slopes of Vesuvius to 
Stabiae is carefully elaborated and seems to have included all the 
items illustrative of that kind of history which Heitland, Rostov- 
tzeff, and Frank are making so fruitful. Varro, Cato, Columella, 
Pliny, and Strabo are used for ancient light on agriculture. Full 
account is taken of the abundant archaeological material in this 
area: the remains of the villae rusticae studded thickly around the 
towns and in the countryside; the inscriptions on several hundreds 
of amphorae with names of merchants and growers of wine; and 
some relevant reliefs and paintings that indicate the villa system 
even before 80 B.c. 

CHARLES E. LITTLE 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Yale Classical Studies, Vol. tv, Edited by Austin M. Harmon: 
New Haven, Yale University Press (1934). Pp. 234. $2.50. 


This volume consists of only three papers. The first deals with 
Lucian, the Greek satirist (ca. 125-200 a.p.), the second with the 
somewhat later emperor Gordian III (238-244 a.p.). The third is 
more remote from the classical field, dealing as it does with two 
Egyptian papyri on property-returns of A.D. 148, with commentary 
on them and others as late as 224 a.p. Thus these papers form a 
sort of contemporary cycle. There is no preface to say whether 
this is intentional. 

The first monograph is ‘‘Lucian and Menippus”’ by Barbara P. 
McCarthy (pp. 3-55). This is the first detailed assault, Miss Mc- 
Carthy claims, on Rudolf Helm’s position set forth in his Lucian 
und Menipp (Teubner, 1906). He maintained after analyzing the 
fifteen satiric dialogs that Lucian was a slavish imitator of Menip- 
pus, the Cynic philosopher of five centuries earlier. Four of Lucian’s 
pieces Miss McCarthy examines (4-15): Prometheus Es in Verbis, 
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Zeuxis, Bis Accusatus, and Piscator. She seems by these to prove 
Lucian’s claims of originating the artistic form of his satiric di- 
alogs. She at least throws doubt on any use of the form by Me- 
nippus by her plausible argument from Bis Accusatus 33. 

The literary dress of Menippus in the letter or the convivium 
(16-23) or the diatribe (24~27) and the historical examples (29-31) 
lead on to the detailed analyses of the Necyomantia (31-39) and 
the Cataplus (39-50), where she scores heavily against Helm. 
After some miscellaneous items (51-55), a final thrust seems well 
aimed: Helm will not allow even Lucian’s repetitions to be any- 
thing but different versions of the same Menippean sentiment! 

The second monograph is ‘The Administration of Gordian IIT” 
by Prescott W. Townsend (59-132). This is the third time Town- 
send has written on Gordian, who at his accession was a mere boy 
of thirteen, son of Junius Balbus and Maecia Faustina Gordiana, 
daughter of Gordian I. 

In 241 Gordian married Furia Sabinia Tranquillina, whose 
father, Timesitheus, was prefect of the praetorians. From then 
till Gordian’s death in 244 the prefect was the potent factor in the 
government, which needed such a leader against the barbarians 
in Thrace and the Persians (72). 

Chapters Ii—Iv survey the provinces in Europe and the East, 
while there is fuller treatment of Africa as the home of the Gordian 
family. It is always a great satisfaction when a scholar can put 
Mommeen in his place, which Townsend by the aid of new in- 
scriptions is able to do, with evident pleasure, in two matters: 
Numidia continued to be governed by a legatus Augusti pro prae- 
tore, not by an equestrian procurator as Mommsen thought (103); 
and Mauretania was governed at this time by an equestrian 
procurator, not superseded by a senatorial Jegatus Augusti pro 
praetore as Mommsen thought (106). 

Chapter v (118-125) brings before us the seething whirlpool of 
invasion led by the Goths in 242 across the Danube into Thrace 
(122), who were routed west of Hadrianople by Timesitheus and 
Gordian on their march to Persia (123). Chapter v1 (126-132) 
contains the crowded annals of victory and disaster in the last 
two years of the reign. In 243 Timesitheus died (130) and Philip 
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the Arabian as praetorian prefect murdered the helpless young 
emperor, now nineteen years of age (131). His burial occurred 
where he fell, near Dura and twenty miles from Circesium (132). 

A disappointing feature of this valuable paper, however, is the 
muddled fashion in which cross references are given. 

The third monograph is “Egyptian Property-Returns” by 
Austin M. Harmon (135-234), divided into two parts: 1, ‘“Two 
Returns from Oxyrhynchus” (135-152), dealing with two papyri 
in the Yale collection; m, ‘““A Study of the Property-Returns”’ 
(143-230), a full commentary on a long list given in a complete 
“Index of Papyri’’ (231-234). 

The two returns were made on the same day (Dec. 1, 148 A.p.) in 
three copies for the one and in two copies for the other, written in 
three or four different hands. This indicates that scribes were 
working simultaneously from dictation (136). 

The whole process of making returns in the offices of ancient 
Egypt is discussed as to dictation in the property office itself 
(153-160), number of copies—usually two (161), signatures and 
dockets (161-162), the oath sworn generally after the first century 
(165-177), allusions to previous recording (177-182). Regular re- 
turns, like the two Yale papyri, were made by the owner upon his 
own motion as occasion arose; and general returns were made upon 
demand of the prefect of Egypt (135). Harmon concludes that 
these calls by the prefects were to correct ill-kept books (186) and 
repair the havoc in the books and files due to bungling entries! of 
regular and general returns alike (229). 

CHARLES E. LITTLE 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 





Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, 216 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. The aims of 
this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help 
the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest in the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving centre and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with proj- 
ects, tests, interest devices, methods and materials are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


More Latin Newspapers 


In the CLASSICAL JOURNAL for November, 1934, there appeared 
in this department a list of fifteen Latin newspapers published in 
the schools of this country. A second list is published in this issue. 
The groups responsible for these various papers are to be com- 
mended for the work they have managed to carry on through 
these years of depression. In some instances other schools have 
been forced to suspend publication altogether. 

As may be seen from a perusal of this and the earlier list, in- 
terest in editing these papers is widespread throughout the 
country. The name Nuntius is a popular one, since it is the ap- 
pellation of no fewer than four of them. One, the Nuntius of Los 
Angeles High School, has a subscription list of ca. 1000, drawn 
from the city, the state of California, and beyond. 

The numbering of the newspapers listed here continues that of 
the November JOURNAL. 


16. Academia.—Published by the Latin Club of Morris High School, 
New York City; first appeared in 1918; issued annually; printed chiefly in 
English. 

17. Alipes Nuntius—Published by the Latin department of Hopewell 
High School, Hopewell, Virginia; first appeared in 1929; issued annually; 
printed entirely in Latin. 
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18. Farrago.—Published by the S. P. Q. R. Club of Franklin K. Lane 
High School, Brooklyn, New York; first appeared in January, 1928; issued 
semiannually; printed in Latin and English. 

19. Forum Latinum,—Published by an elected editorial board of the Boys 
High School, Brooklyn, New York; first appeared in 1919; issued once each 
semester; printed almost entirely in Latin. 

20. Latina Echo.—Published by the eighth- and ninth-grade Latin classes 
of Lincoln Junior High School, Pontiac, Michigan; first appeared in 1930; 
issued annually; printed in Latin and English. 

21. Nuntius—Published by the ninth- and tenth-grade Latin classes of 
Melrose High School, Melrose, Massachusetts; first appeared in 1925; three 
numbers each year; printed in Latin and English. 

22. Nuntius.—Published by the Classical department of Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles, California; first appeared in February, 1921; 
issued monthly; printed in Latin and English. 

23. Owl.—Published by the third- and fourth-year students of Water- 
town High School, Watertown, New York; first appeared in 1924; five 
numbers each year; printed in Latin, English, and French. 

24. Sapientia Minervae.—Published by upperclass Latin students of Green- 
field High School, Greenfield, Indiana; first appeared May 4, 1923; at present 
issued semiannually; printed in Latin and English. 

25. Signum.—Published by the junior and senior Latin classes of Mt. 
Gilead High School, Mt. Gilead, Ohio; first appeared in 1922; issued an- 
nually; printed entirely in Latin. 

26. Verba Sapientis.—Published by the advanced Latin classes and by 
the Latin club of McKinley High School, Washington, D. C.; first appeared 
in 1927; issued once each semester; printed in Latin and English. 

27. Passim.—Published by the third- and fourth-year Latin classes of 
Annapolis High School, Annapolis, Maryland; first appeared in 1932; two 
or three numbers each year; printed chiefly in English. 


Word Ancestry 

A palliative, in its most common meaning, is that which 
“softens,” “lessens,” “‘mitigates,” and to palliate is “to soften,” 
etc. But the original meaning, which is still in use, is ‘‘to cloak,” 
“to conceal,” and so “to excuse.”’ The Latin pallium, “a cloak,” 
gives us “palliate’” and its kindred. We may palliate wrongdoing, 
and a palliative may be used to lessen the violence of a disease. 
This derivative meaning seems to be based on the belief that if a 
harmful thing can be covered up it isn’t so harmful. 


- 
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Etymologists trace our English word “pall,” a covering, to 
pallium, to which the Latin palla, “a woman’s garment,” is 
probably akin. The sun is sometimes hidden by a pall of smoke or 
fog. 

Witls A. ELLIs 
LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 


Trinacria 

Vergil classes will be interested to know that this venerable 
name for Sicily, which is recalled by Vergil (Aeneid 1, 196), is to 
be seen today on Broadway in New York City. It appears in the 
name of the Trinacria Importing Company. The ancient appella- 
tion, however, is not otherwise in current usage. 











Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and John 
Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the 
Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. Harrer, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Eugene 
Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., and Franklin H. Potter, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be ip 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date. ] 


Moline, Illinois 


The Latin play, a biennial event of the Latin department of the High 
School of Moline, Illinois, was given on February 8 before a large audience of 
students, faculty members, and others interested in the classics, from Moline, 
Rock Island, and Davenport. 

There is a great scarcity of classical material suitable for high-school 
students, and as most of the available plays had been used in previous years, 
Edward Lucas White’s The Unwilling Vestal, dramatized by Grace M. 
Warner of the Latin department, was the offering. 

There were three acts and seven scenes. The first act was in the Home of 
Brinnarius; the second in the Atrium of Vesta; and the third, twenty-two 
years later, showing the garden of Flexinna and Vocco; the Grove of Diana 
near Aricia; and beside the Tiber. 

There were eighty in the cast, taken from the junior and senior classes 
The play called for many dramatic situations, given with sincerity and finish 
by the young actors. Supplementing the costumes, the possession of the 
Latin department of the school, which were balanced and colorful, were those 
loaned by the classical department of the University of Illinois. 

The lighting and staging were, as far as possible, true to classical tradition. 
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The art department of the school contributed its share in painting for the 
last scene a back drop taken from the jacket of the volume, a reproduction of 
Leroux’s painting of the Vestal Tuccia. 

These biennial plays have become an institution in the life of the Moline 
High School, and the Latin students use energy and effort in working for 
their success. 


Salina, Kansas 

The students of the Roman drama class of the Latin department of Mary- 
mount College broadcast a radio program on April 28 from Salina studios 
of Station KFBI, Abilene. The group presented an original English version 
in condensed form of Plautus’ Captivi. A narrator explained the situation 
and the characters of the play. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

An English version of the Phormio was presented before a large audience at 
Miami University on the Ides of March. 

Terence’s comedy was rendered into 1935 English, and its presentation 
was directed by the instructors in the Latin department. By clever par- 
onomasia and judicious modernization of farcical situations this revival 
furnished not only good dramatic entertainment but also a faithful inter- 
pretation of the spirit of the original play. The single stage set represented 
the customary street with a facade of three houses in the background. 
Costumes reproduced as closely as possible the typical dress in Greek New 
Comedy. 

Preceding the play there was a musical prelude in honor of the two thou- 
sandth birthday of Horace. 

The project was sponsored by the Sigma Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi. Special 
guests of the organization, about five hundred in number, were pupils of near- 
by high schools in Ohio and Indiana. 


Fremont, Nebraska 

The outstanding event in the classics department at Fremont High 
School this year was a Roman banquet. It was entirely planned and served 
by the students themselves. Each dressed in traditional Roman style or 
to represent some mythological character. Twin girls came as Castor and 
Pollux. 

At the threshold guests were directed past a chained dog and a “Cave 
Canem” sign. As soon as a slave announced, ‘“‘Cena paratur,” the guests were 
taken into the banquet hall. They “reclined” at polished wood tables on 
tapestry-covered benches. There was no silver except spoons for the honey, 
and there were no napkins or table linen. Guests ate from gold and silver 
dishes made by the students. 

The first course consisted of lettuce, sliced hard boiled eggs, olives both 
green and ripe, and cheese. After each course “‘slaves” in costume brought in 
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wooden bowls filled with perfumed water and carried purple towels for the 
guests to cleanse their hands. 

A blare of trumpets heralded the arrival of the roast pig. Four “slave” 
boys carried it on a huge silver platter on their shoulders around the room 
so that everyone might see it before it was carved. The main course consisted 
of roast pig, dressing, baked potatoes, string beans, bread, olive oil, and 
honey. 

At the conclusion of this course slaves appeared bearing trays of grapes, 
red apples, and chestnuts. They also carried in jars of Falernian ‘‘wine” and 
set them before the “magister bibendi.”’ During the “comissatio” the crowd 
was entertained by a talk on slaves, by an Oriental slave dance, and by a 
masque of “Narcissus and Echo.” 


Tennessee Philological Association 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological Associa- 
tion was held at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, March 1 and 2, 
1935. Of the thirty-two papers the following on subjects of interest to 
classicists were presented: ““The Lyric Poetry of God as Cosmic Conscious- 
ness from the early Hindoos to the Present,” by A. I. Roehm, George Pea- 
body College; ‘‘The Significant Gain of the Unitarian on the Homeric Ques- 
tion,” by T. Carlyle Hutton, Carson-Newman College; “A Herodotean 
Calendar,” by Ashton W. McWhorter, University of Tennessee; ‘“The Greek 
Calendar” by James A. Robins, Vanderbilt University; ‘‘The Lupercalia,”’ 
by Ruth Thomas, East Tennessee Teachers College; ‘‘John Quincy Adams as 
Disciple of Quintilian,’”’ by Charles E. Little, George Peabody College; 
“An Analysis of the Scholia to the Pax of Aristophanes Found in Suidas,” 
by Earl T. Burns, Bryan University; ‘Latin Conversation in the Letters 
between French and American Revolutionists,’”’ by Arthur T. Moser, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; “Vita Horatii votiva ... veluti descripta tabella,’”’ by 
H. J. Bassett, Southwestern; ‘‘Vergil and Spenser,” by Lillian G. Patton, 
Chattanooga High School. 

Arrangements were begun looking to a joint annual meeting with the 
Tennessee group of the American Association of the Teachers of French. 
Officers elected for 1935-36 were: Ashton W. McWhorter, President; H. J. 
Bassett, Vice President; Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The 1936 session will be held with the Teachers College and 
Tennessee College at Murfreesboro. 


Athens—The Agora 

Since our last issue three more weekly reports (February 18-March 9) 
have come from the Agora dig. Rapid progress has been made during most 
of the time. Motor trucks instead of mule carts now carry the débris away, 


tons at a time. 
More ostraka, with additional names of Athenians voted on as “‘undesir- 
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able citizens,”’ have been found'—among them two with the name of Xanthip- 
pus, the father of Pericles, two with the name of the great Themistocles, 
the son of Neocles, and two more with that of Themistocles of Phreari. 

The excavations have now reached the Stoa of the Giants (Sector Nu; see 
plan, CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxx [May, 1935], p. 510). This stoa now appears 
to have formed the facade of an immense building. It will be some time be- 
fore the identity of this interesting building is established, as the work of 
clearing it must proceed slowly because of the depth of the foundations and 
because of a Roman building erected over it. 

Quantities of fragments of vases continue to appear. One interesting one 
bears the signature of Oltus, a fairly well-known painter; but this fragment 
raises some interesting problems in regard to his style. Pieces of a fine vase 
signed by Euthymides give us the painter’s father’s name, Polio, and con- 
tribute to our knowledge of his art. 

It transpires that part of the Agora was a cemetery in geometric times. In 
early classical times the Agora, as appears from various boundary stones, 
was divided into all kinds of areas, public and private. 

Inscriptions, coins, and fragments of sculpture, early and late, are daily 
found in gratifying quantities. 

Reports of the seventh and eighth weeks of the present campaign bring 
further interesting information about this great enterprise being conducted 
by our School in Athens. 

In Sector Beta? the excavators have found seventeen graves of the geo- 
metric period, from which have come eighty-five complete vases of a great 
variety of shape, size, and decoration. In one of the graves was found the 
body of a woman closely covered from the waist down by vases, some of large 
size and of considerable weight. There were twenty-three pieces in all—many 
of them cracked but all completely preserved. 

The most interesting piece of pottery from Sector Alpha? is suggestive of 
the rivalry existing among the leading Athenian potters of the early fifth 
century. The inscription, incised in a circle around the base, reads: ‘O ypadoas 
Eidpovids dnow® “Zwoias katarivywr.”’ But over against this contempt on the 
part of Euphronius we are reminded that the painter of the Euthymides- 
Phintias vase in the Louvre compliments his rival, this same Sosias, with the 
inscription ‘‘Swoias xadés,”’ ““Sosias is handsome”’ or, perhaps, ‘‘Sosias is all 
right.”” The new excavations have yielded a similarly complimentary inscrip- 
tion to Thericles: Onpexd7js kadkos—doubtless the famous Corinthian-Athenian 
potter, the inventor of the highly prized ‘“‘Thericlean cups.” We recall also 
the Euthymides vase in Munich, on which the painter declares that his rival, 
the great Euphronius, “‘never made a better one.” 


1 The ostraka were found in Sector Beta (see plan in the CLAssicaAL JouRNAL for 
May). 
* See plan in the May number, page 510. 
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More ostraka keep coming to light, among them one new one with the 
curious name Bovradiava 6 Mapadovos. 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States was held in Berkeley, April 6, 1935. An address, ““The Reorganization 
of the Oakland Public School System,” by E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent, 
gave the details of recent trends in the public-school curriculum, especially 
as they relate to the teaching of Latin. At luncheon two interpretative 
dances were presented by the College of the Pacific chapter of Orchesis 
under the direction of Mae Shaw to the reading of two poems by Fred L. 
Farley, ‘‘Cupid and the Bee’”’ and “‘The Victory of Apollo’s Lyre.” The 
luncheon address was delivered by Brother Leo of St. Mary’s College, under 
the title, “Horace and the Art of Delight,”’ and with the text, ‘““Delectando 
pariterque monendo.” 

Thomas K. Sidey of the University of Washington was elected president 
for the coming year. The next meeting of the entire Coast Association will 
be held in Seattle at Christmas time. 


Horatian Plays and Pageants—Playwriting Contest 

The Committee on Plays and Pageants of the Bimillennium Horatianum 
announces that a prize of one hundred dollars is offered for the best original 
play on the life or works of Horace submitted on or before July 1, 1935. 
The competition shall be subject to the following rules: 

1. This contest shall be open to all residents of the United States. 

2. An author may submit as many plays as he wishes. 

3. Competing plays must be written in English and must be concerned in 
some way with the life or works of Horace. 

4, Plays may be of any length. 

5. Plays must be typewritten and must be submitted in triplicate. One 
copy is to be mailed by the author to each of the jurors. No copy will be 
returned to the author unless return postage is enclosed with the play. 

6. The decision of the jurors is to be final. At their discretion the prize 
may be awarded entirely, or it may be divided. 

7. All publication rights shall be retained by the author or authors of the 
winning play or plays. 

8. Plays must be submitted on or before July 1, 1935. 

The three jurors are: James Stinchcomb, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Payson S. Wild, 1149 East Fifty-sixth Street, Hyde Park 
Station, Chicago, Illinois; Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Further information concerning the contest may be obtained from Lillian 
B. Lawler, Hunter College, 145 East Thirty-second Street, New York City. 


Eta Sigma Phi National Convention 
Eta Sigma Phi opened its eleventh annual convention at Lehigh University, 
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Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, with a reception at the Hotel Bethlehem Thursday 
evening, April 4. The first business session was called Friday morning and was 
followed by a tour of the campus. After the afternoon business session a 
dinner was served at the Hotel Bethlehem at which Gertrude Smith of the 
University of Chicago spoke. 

The Bimillennium Horatianum celebration Friday night was open to the 
public. One of its features was the performance in costume of the Lovers’ 
Quarrel, Car. m1, ix, by John Cornelius and Judson Smull of Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Roy C. Flickinger spoke on ‘‘Horace’s Message for Today,”’ Wilbert L. 
Carr on “Helen and the Moralists,” and Ralph V. D. Magoffin on “Horace 
and His Contemporaries” (illustrated). 

On Saturday morning the delegates visited the Library, where a number of 
rare editions were on display. 

At luncheon George D. Hadzsits of the University of Pennsylvania de- 
livered an address, which, although short, was one of the most interesting at 
the convention. 

Howard B. Freed, Lehigh University, was chosen grand president to suc- 
ceed William Swindler, Washington University. Chicago was selected for the 
place of the next convention. 

The convention closed with a model initiation, a formal banquet at which 
installation of officers was held, and a dance at the university. 


Indiana Conference of Teachers of Latin and Greek 

The College Teachers of Latin and Greek in Indiana met for their second 
annual conference on April 13, 1935, at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, where they were entertained by Chairman Edgar A. Menk and other 
members of the faculty of Ball State. Interesting papers were read by Janet 
M. MacDonald of Butler University, L. R. Lind of Wabash College, Edward 
Yoder of Goshen College, Henry C. Montgomery of Wabash College, Dean 
S. E. Stout of Indiana University, and John P. Turley of the University of 
Notre Dame. The visiting members were the guests of the classical faculty 
of Ball State at a luncheon. 

Lillian Gay Berry of Indiana University discussed the recommendations of 
a committee previously appointed to make a survey of state requirements for 
teachers of Latin; these were approved by the conference. S. E. Stout was the 
prime mover in calling this conference last year. The conference next year will 
be held at De Pauw University. 


BIMILLENNIUM HORATIANUM 
Essay and Ode Contest (National and International) for College Students 
REGULATIONS 
1. Eligibility—Open to present undergraduates, men and women, including 
seniors, in four-year colleges and universities of the United States, its posses- 
sions, and Canada, 
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1. Subject.—(a) English verse translation of some of Horace’s lyric poetry 
(Odes and Epodes). A selection may be made of one or more complete poems, 
of which the total number of lines must not be more than seventy-five nor 
less than fifty; (b) an essay of approximately 5000 words on the subject 
“Horace and Augustus”; (c) an original Latin ode or satire in the style and 
metre of Horace between twenty and thirty lines in length. 

mr. Prize-—The sum of $1000, to be spent as indicated below in rv, g. 

Iv. Format.—All material must be neatly typed on one side of the paper 
(84 X11) and must bear an assumed name. It must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the assumed name and containing 
within: (a) the real name of the writer, (b) his college or university and his 
class, (c) his permanent home address, (d) a statement from the head (or 
chairman) of the department of Latin (or classics) that he has been selected 
as the sole undergraduate from that college or university to be recommended 
for this contest, (e) a statement signed by the competitor that the work is 
his own and that he has not been aided by any teacher or fellow student, 
(f) a statement signed by the competitor that his contribution may at the dis- 
cretion of the judges be published with proper recognition of the author in 
such places as may seem advisable, (g) a signed statement by the competitor 
that, if adjudged successful, he will, unless temporarily excused by the com- 
mittee for an acceptable reason, such as illness or war, during the eighteen 
months following the award spend not less than three months of travel in 
Europe, of which at least two months must be spent in Italy (or Italy and 
Greece). At the termination of this trip he shall submit to the Secretary of the 
American Philological Association a brief written report of his travels and his 
expenses. 

v. Transmission.—Three copies of the original materials, accompanied by 
the documents enumerated above, shall be sent before December 8, 1935, to 
Professor Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts. No papers will be returned unless sufficient postage for their return is 
included. 

vi. Judges—The names of the three judges will be published in the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL next fall. The prize may be withheld if no suitable con- 
tributions are received, but it will not be divided. 

All inquiries and requests for copies of these regulations should be addressed 
to Professor Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts, and should be accompanied by a stamped envelope. 


Translation Contest (State) for College Students 


Colleges in thirty-seven states have now entered the contest. Prizes for the 
three best translations will be offered in each state—the prizes to be provided 
by the state committees by means of entry fees or otherwise. 

The translations must be in the hands of the state chairmen on or before 
June 1, 1935. The three winning translations in each state will then be sub- 
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mitted to the national jury on or before July 1, 1935. The three national 
winners will be announced on December 8. 

The state chairmen are requested to send five typewritten copies of each of 
the three winning translations to the national chairman, Mark E. Hutchinson, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa (until June 1, 1935); or (after June 1) to his address at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. He is very desirous that 
all the winning translations be in his hands by the first of July. 


Illustrative Material 


The Committee on Illustrative Material for the Bimillennium Horatianum 
reports that two sets of lantern slides are at present available: One, prepared 
with the codperation of the Eastman Roman Slides, is available through the 
Extension Division of the University of Iowa; the other, prepared by Lillian 
Gay Berry of Indiana University, is available through the Extension Division 
of Indiana University. The latter set consists of fifty-five slides and may be 
accompanied by a lecture entitled ‘““Horace, the Poet of Mankind.” 

Plans are under way to make available also at least two sets of lantern 
slides for purchase. There will be a more complete announcement concerning 
this at a later date. 


A Bimillennium Horatianum from the Smaller Schools 


Sometimes teachers in smaller schools feel that they lack the facilities for 
celebrating occasions such as the Bimillennium Horatianum. For any such 
schools Mary A. Spelbring of the Athens Community High School, Athens, 
Illinois, offers as a suggestion a recent, highly successful program of the Latin 
club. The Latin pupils of two neighboring communities, Greenview and 
Petersburg, were invited to participate with them in a joint celebration. 
Because the schools of two of these communities are intense rivals in many 
scholastic fields the program of this celebration achieved a twofold value: 
(1) As Latin students within their own county they were able in a small way 
to take an active part in the celebration of the Bimillennium; (2) as individual 
schools they were able to come together for a program which was non- 
competitive in nature. 

The pupils of the three schools were divided equally into three groups, the 
Russatae, Albatae, and Venatae. Each one was given a booklet in his group’s 
colors, containing the program, the names of all the pupils present, and an 
adequate space for autographs. The first part of the evening’s entertainment, 
in which each school had an active part, was centred about the following 
topics: “‘Bimillennium Horatianum” (Athens); “Integer Vitae’’ (Athens); 
“Biography of Horace’ (Athens); “Horace’s Education” (Greenview); ‘‘A 
Fountain in Venusia’’ (Athens); ‘‘An Appreciation of Horace’’ (Petersburg). 
Two pupils from Athens and Petersburg read their translations of the 
Horatian ode assigned to Illinois. This program was followed by one of games 
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connected in one way or another with Latin. After the games each school 
put on a stunt relating to Roman life or mythology. 

“If one may judge by the enthusiastic remarks of the guests and the ‘buzz- 
ing’ of our own student body the following day, I may say that the party was 
a huge success,’’ writes Miss Spelbring. 


The Bimillennium Horatianum Advances 


Mrs. Bessie S. Rathbun, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska, is a new 
national chairman for the Committee on Music on Horatian Themes. Fred- 
eric S. Dunn of the University of Oregon has recently been appointed state 
chairman for the Horace Celebration in Oregon. L. D. Whittemore, 1615 
College Avenue, Topeka, has been appointed state chairman for Kansas, and 
Milo P. Derham at the University of Colorado has been appointed state 
chairman for Colorado in succession to Professor Vinsonhaler and Miss Lang- 
ley respectively. Antonio Ennis, Cordoba University, Cordoba, Argentine 
Republic, is in charge of the Horace Celebration in Chile, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay. 

As reported by J. G. O’Neill of St. Patrick’s College (Maynooth), Ireland, 
which has seemed backward in taking up the Horace Celebration, is now 
about to show the rest of the world how such a celebration should be con- 
ducted. On March 26 Professor O’Neill presented the claims of the Celebra- 
tion at the inaugural meeting of the Classical Society in University College, 
Dublin. In October a formal celebration will be held at the first meeting of 
the same organization for the year 1935-36, and a paper will be read by 
J. F. D’Alton, who is well known as the author of “Horace and His Age,” 
“Roman Literary Theory and Criticism,” etc. Professor O’Neill will have an 
article concerning the Celebration in the June issue of the /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, and it is hoped to interest the learned public in all parts of Ireland. 
A prize is to be offered for a verse translation of one of Horace’s poems. P. 
Browne has promised a paper on Horace written in Gaelic, incorporating trans- 
lations of several Horatian poems in the same language. This will be read be- 
fore the Gaelic Literary Society in Dublin. At University College, Cork, 
W. H. Porter is to read a paper before the Literary and Scientific Society of 
that city. It is hoped that interest in the Celebration may be stirred up also 
at Queen’s University, Belfast, and at University College, Galway. Professor 
Corcoran in the Department of Education at University College, Dublin, is 
also planning an educational display in honor of Horace. 

Hunter College is to devote a whole week next autumn to the Horace 
Celebration. On Monday the seniors will put on a program, probably a stag- 
ing of the Carmen Saeculare, with some other features. On Tuesday the 
juniors will have a program. On Wednesday there will be a formal address by 
an outside speaker with a dinner in his honor by students, faculty, and 
alumnae in the evening. On Thursday the sophomores will have a Horatian 
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reading contest, and on Friday the freshmen will stage a play of a popular 
nature. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library at Baltimore is planning a cantata which 
will include several of the odes of Horace that have been set to music. 

The Newark (New Jersey) Public Library is preparing a series of cards 
with printed selections from Horace. It will be similar to the Vergil series 
issued by the same library in 1930. 

The regulations for the essay and ode contest ($1000 prize) and the drama 
contest ($100 prize) are also printed in this issue of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
Mimeographed copies may be obtained by sending a stamped envelope re- 
spectively to Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley College, and Lillian Lawler, 
Hunter College, 145 East 32nd Street, New York City. 

The national jury for the drama contest consists of James Stinchcomb, 
University of Pittsburgh, Payson S. Wild, 1149 East 56th Street, Chicago, 
and Frederick S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

The national committee for the translation contest on the high-school level 
is announced by Jessie D. Newby as Grant Showerman, University of Wis- 
consin, chairman, John C. Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Hubert Mc- 
Neill Poteat, Wake Forest College, B. O. Foster, Stanford University, and 
Edward Howard Griggs, Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 

An account of the Horace Celebration appears in the April issue of Char- 
acter, a magazine published at Aurora, Colorado. 

A Horace luncheon was held in connection with the meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South at St. Louis on April 20 with over 
eighty in attendance, including the General Chairman and ten national 
chairmen. The greatest enthusiasm was shown. Thirty-seven states are now 
signed for the translation contest on the college level and thirty-four states 
for the contest on the high-school level. These are probably the final figures 
for these two contests. It was announced that in Illinois 1500 high-school 
students had written translations of the ode assigned to that state, and it was 
estimated that 150 of these would be submitted to the state jury. 


Classical Association of Kansas and Western Missouri 

The twenty-ninth consecutive meeting of the Classical Association of 
Kansas and Western Missouri was held at the Ambassador Hotel, Kansas 
City, April 5-6. Four universities and colleges and ten high schools were 
represented on the program. 

The opening session was a dinner meeting Friday night in conjunction with 
the Classical Club of Greater Kansas City. Following the banquet Supt. J. L. 
Shouse, president of the club, introduced Walter Miller of the University of 
Missouri, who “personally conducted” the delighted “party” on a tour 
through the country of Horace. The speaker illustrated his descriptions and 
Horatian passages with an unusually good set of slides made from photo- 
graphs which he had himself taken on various visits to the farm. 
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The Saturday program, in charge of F. M. Derwacter of William Jewell 
College, consisted of addresses, papers, and discussions as follows: President’s 
Address, F. M. Derwacter, William Jewell College; ““The Place of Theme 
Work in the College Latin Class,” Edmund F. Burke, Rockhurst College; 
“First Year Latin—How I Would Teach It, If I Could,” Floyd E. Davis, 
Esbon, Kansas; ““The Classical Poems of Tennyson,’’ Amy E. Langworthy, 
Leavenworth High School; “Exploratory Course in Language,’ Hazel Max- 
son, Iola High School; ‘‘Horace as Seen in His Works,” Walter Miller, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; ‘‘Moral Lessons from the Latin Class Room,” Laura J. 
Lomax, Benton High School, St. Joseph; ‘Women of the Aeneid,” Joyce A. 
Brown, Olathe High School; “‘Latin in the High-School Program of Today,” 
Supt. J. L. Shouse, Kansas City Schools; ‘‘Wanted: A Thousand Men,” 
S. J. Pease, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg; ‘Scenes from the Aeneid,’ by students of 
Paseo High School, in charge of Miss Katharine Morgan, Southwest High 
School, and directed by Miss Jane Adams, Paseo High School; “Roman 
Army of Caesar’s Time Compared with U. S. Army of the Present Day,” 
Sergeant Archie Morris, P.M.S. & T., Westport High School; ‘““The Practical 
Value of Classical Study,’ Walter Miller, University of Missouri. 

At luncheon at the Ambassador Hotel the Association’s guests were enter- 
tained with the singing of ““O Fons Bandusiae”’ and ‘“‘Diffugere Nives’’ by 
Ruth Bulkley of Westport High School and by student recitations from 
Horace given in costume, directed by Mabel Eggleston, also of Westport. The 
afternoon program closed with a visit to the classical section of the Nelson Art 
Gallery. 

The attendance was good, the program helpful and inspiring. The Com- 
mittee on Time and Place announced the 1936 meeting for Kansas University, 
“when the lilacs bloom again.” 
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Clubs, 182 
The Methods Course in Latin, 118 
“This Little Pig Went to Market,” 58 
Topics for Papers in the Vergil Class, 5 
Trinacria, 569 
Word Ancestry, Revised Edition (Ellis), 
51 
Word Ancestry—Forlis, 314 
Pallium, 568 
Serpent, Reptile, 376 
Historiography among the Romans (Ditt- 
man), 287 
Homer, Jacob’s Ladder in J/liad and 
Odyssey, 515 
Homer, Language of, 437 
Homeric Lotus (Economos), 424 
Horace Celebration, 122; 181; 185; 186; 
315; 380; 449; 507; 575 
Horace Celebration Check List, 489 
Horace Celebration, Committee on Lec- 
tures, 379 
Horatian Contest in Translation, 186; 
576 
Horace Celebration, Playwriting Contest, 
Rules, 574 
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Horace Editions in American Libraries, 
489 

Horace Plaque, 252 

Horace Program at Agnes Scott College, 
445; at Marymount College, 250 

Horatian Bimillennium in Rome, 445 

Horatian Material, 375; see also under 
Current Events and Hints for Teachers 

Horatian Odes with Music, 183; 184 

Horatian Pilgrimage and Apulia (Ca- 
pozzi), 225 

Horatian Plays and Pageants, 242; 504; 
574 

Horatian Reading, 121 

Horwood, W. P., Ben-Hur, 39 

Hunsberger, Byron K., Types of Error in 
Latin Word Knowledge (Rev.), 305 

Hutchinson, Mark E., Realism in Latin 
Teaching, 477 


I, Claudius (Graves), 366 

Influence of Rome on the American Con- 
stitution (Ames and Montgomery), 
19 


Jacob’s Ladder in Homer (Stephenson), 
515 
Jefferis, J. D., Theology of the Aeneid, 28 
Jones, Francis L., Martial, the Client, 355 
Jones, Horace L., Strabo, Geography, Vol. 
vit (Rev.), 43 
Johnson, F. P., Review: Hansen’s Early 
Civilization in Thessaly, 233 
Johnston, Mary, Exits and Entrances in 
Roman Comedy (Rev.), 438 
Review: Gummere’s Neuter Plural in 
Vergil, 501 
Juvenal, vim, 38, Creticus aut Camerinus 
(Potter), 41 


Kamp, H. W., Concerning Seneca’s Exile, 
101 
Methods Course in Latin (Hints), 118 
Kirk, Edna, Minor Réles in Caesar’s 
Drama, 339 
Korfmacher, William Charles, 
ing’ in Lucilian Satire, 453 
Review: Brittain’s Latin in Church, 559 


““Greciz- 
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Kovats, Mary, Suggestion for a Latin 
Club Program, 441 

Krauss, Franklin B., Whither Greek and 
Latin? 348 


Ladd, Robert L., A Professional Debt, 203 
Lange, Stella, Academe and Galilee, 470 
Latin in Church (Brittain), 559 
Latin Newspapers, 57; 117; 567 
Latin Songbooks for Clubs and Class- 
rooms, 241 
Lawler, Lillian B., Some Lesser Lights, 
67 
Letter to Latin Teachers (Thompson), 2 
Life and Letters in the Papyri (Winter), 
114 
Lind, L. R., The Modernity of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, 418 
Little, Charles E., Reviews: Yale Classical 
Studies, Vol. 1, 562; Vol. rv, 564 
Livy 1, xxviii, 4-6 and Terence, Phormio 
231-34 (Murley), 428 
Loeb Library 
Jones’s Strabo, Geography, Vol. vu, 43 
Oulton’s Eusebius, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Vol. 11, 303 
Wright’s Saint Jerome, Select Letters, 
497 
Lord, Louis E., Reviews: Bonner’s As- 
pects of Athenian Democracy, 369 
Young’s Epigrams of Callimachus, 562 
Lotus, Homeric, 424 
Lucian and Menippus (McCarthy), 564 
Lucilius, “Grecizing’’ in, 453 
Lucretius, Native of Naples, 174 
Lyons, Roman Remains at, 9 


Macgregor, D. C., Revision of Headlam- 
Morley’s Election by Lot at Athens, 
112 

Marcus Agrippa (Reinhold), 556 

Martial, The Client (Jones), 355 

Martin, Donnis, Review: Sparrow’s Hal f- 
Lines and Repetitions in Vergil, 365 

Martin, Gladys, Claudian and the Per- 
vigilium V eneris, 531 

McCarthy, Barbara P., 
Menippus, 564 


Lucian and 
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McCracken, George, Cicero’s Tusculan 
Villa, 261 
McKinlay, Arthur 
Arator, 436 
Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Vol. x1, 498 
Menippus and Lucian, 564 
Meyer, Ernst, Pagasai und Demetrias, 371 
Miller, Walter, Editorials: The Horace 
Cruise, 135 
The Summer School in Greece, 136 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
Proper Names in English, 325 
Reviews: Robinson’s Everyday Life in 


Patch, Studies in 


Ancient Greece, 238 
Winter’s Life and Letters in the 
Papyri, 114 
Minor Roles in Caesar’s Drama (Kirk), 
339 
Mirick, Henry D., The Large Baths at 
Hadrian’s Villa, 500 
Modernity of Aristotle’s Ethics (Lind), 
418 
Modern Language Report (Dean), 85 
Montgomery, H. C., Influence of Rome 
on the American Constitution, 19 
“Moose’”’ of the Hercynian Forest (Rife), 
429 
Moseley, Nicholas, and 
Mason, 7. Macci Plauti Menaechmi 
(Rev.), 175 
Mundy, Talbot, 
(Rev.), 561 
Murley, Clyde, Socrates and Bugaboos, 
494 
Terence, Phormio 231-34 and Livy 1, 
xxviii, 4-6, 428 
Must Greek and Latin Go? (Hall), 212 
Mylonas, George E., Reviews: Robinson 
Cor pus 
Antiquorum, Fasc. 4, 434 
Robinson’s Excavations at Olynthus, 
Part 1, 301 
Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition 
in English Poetry (Bush), 46 


Hammond, 


Tros 


of Samothrace 


and McGehee’s Vasorum 


Narbo, Founding of, 7 
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“Nervous” Goats, “‘Moose”’ of the Her- 
cynian Forest, 429 
Neuter Plural in Vergil (Gummere), 501 
New Emphases in the Teaching of Latin 
(White), 544 
Newby, Jessie D., Horatian Menu (Hints), 
40) 
Roman Coins for the Latin Teacher 
(Hints), 244; 373 
Nightingale in Greek and Latin Poetry 
(Chandler), 78 
Nimes, Roman Remains, 13 
Nock, Arthur D., Conversion (Rev.), 111 
Notes 
An Ancient Robotette (Sage), 299 
Ben-Hur (Horwood), 39 
Bimillennium Horatianum Check List 
(Henry), 489 
Chefs, Modern and Ancient (Poteat), 
429 
Creticus aut Camerinus, Juvenal vim, 
38 (Potter), 41 
Eutropius vu, xix, 1 and Suetonius, 
Vespasian iv, 1 (Harrer), 491 
“Moose” of the Hercynian Forest 
(Rife), 429 
Pliny and the Nightingale (Heironi- 
mus), 297 
Quintuplets in Antiquity (Skiles), 493 
Socrates and Bugaboos (Murley), 494 
Terence, Phormio 231-34 and Livy 1, 
xxviii, 4-6 (Murley), 428 
The “Ablative Absolute’ (Weston), 
298 
Two Pasquinades (Scott), 40 
Nutting, Herbert C., Obituary, 189 
“‘Persicos Odi,’’ with Music, 183 


Obituary. See under Current Events. 

Officers of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, 128; 256; 
320; 384; 592 

Ogle, Marbury B., The Sleep of Death, 
500 

Olynthus, Architecture and Sculpture, 
301 

Olynthus, Terra Cottas, 173 

Orange, Roman Arch and Theatre, 11 
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Or phism (Watmough), 555 

Oulton, J. E. L., Eusebius, Ecclesiastical 
History, Vol. ™ (Rev.), 303 

Owen, S. G., The Year’s Work in Classical 
Studies (Rev.), 48 


Pagasai und Demetrias (Stihlin, Meyer, 
und Heidner), 371 
Parchment and Papyrus in the Middle 
Ages, 93 
Parmelee, Helen, Verba Latina in Picturis 
(Hints), 374 
Parry, Milman, Studies in the Epic Tech- 
nique of Oral Verse-Making, 437 
Pelligerent, Aen. v1, 34, 467 
Peoples, R. G., Review: Oulton’s Eusebius, 
Ecclesiastical History, 303 
Perry, B. E., Review: Harry’s Greek 
Tragedy, 179 
Personal Items. See under Current Events. 
Pervigilium Veneris and Claudian, 531 
Philo Judaeus, A New Pythagorean 
Source in, 563 
Pilate’s Tomb at Vienne, 10 
Plato and Christianity, 470 
Plautus’ Caplivi at Marymount College, 
571 
Plautus, Exits and Entrances in Roman 
Comedy, 438 
Plautus, Menaechmi (Moseley and Ham- 
mond), 175 
Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus at Western Re- 
serve, 59; at Washington U., 513 
Plautus’ Mostellaria at Albuquerque, 379 
Pliny and the Nightingale (Heironimus), 
297 
Pohle, Marguerite, A Reading Course for 
Vergil Classes (Hints), 311 
Pompeii, Agriculture in the Life of, 564 
Ponies in Latin Classes (Dean), 335 
Pont du Gard, 16 
Poteat, Hubert McNeal, Chefs, Modern 
and Ancient, 429 
Potter, Franklin H., Creticus aut Cam- 
erinus, Juvenal vii, 38, 41 
Index to Volume xxx, 581 
Review: Hunsberger’s Types of Error 
in Latin Word Knowledge, 305 
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Preparation of Latin Teachers, 203 

Preston, Mrs. Keith, Caesar and Welling- 
ton (Hints), 441 

Professional Debt (Ladd), 203 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper 
Names in English (Miller), 325 

Pythagorean Source in Philo Judaeus, 563 


Quintuplets in Antiquity (Skiles), 493 


Reading Latin (Colby), 307 
Reading Method in Latin and Modern 
Languages, 8& 
Realism in Latin Teaching (Hutchinson), 
477 
Recent Books, 63; 125; 
382; 446 
Reichardt, Walter Louis, The Vestibule 
Group at Hadrian’s Villa, 500 
Reinhold, Meyer, Marcus Agrippa (Rev.), 
556 
Religion in Republican Rome, 28 
Report on Modern Foreign Languages 
(Dean), 85 
Reviews 
Allinson’s Selected Essays (Clough), 176 
Baker’s Twelve Centuries of Rome (Cald- 
well), 558 
Bauer, Rostovtzeff, and  Bellinger’s 
Dura-Europos 


191; 253; 319; 


Excavations at 
(Brady), 234 
Bonner’s Aspects of Athenian Democ- 
racy (Lord), 369 

Brehaut’s Calo the Censor on Farming 
(Geerlings), 238 

Brittain’s Latin in 
macher), 559 

Buckler and Robinson’s Sardis, Vol. 
vi (West), 109 

Bush’s Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tradition in English Poetry (Cram) 
46 

Colby’s Reading Latin (Harrell), 307 

Della Valle’s Tito Lucrezio Caro el’ Epi- 
cureismo Campano (Smiley), 174 

Frank’s Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome (Harrer), 495 

Graves’s I, Claudius (Woodworth), 366 


Church (Korf- 
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Reviews Continued 

Gummere’s The Neuter Plural in Vergil 
(Johnston), 501 

Hansen’s Early Civilization in Thessaly 
(Johnson), 233 

Harry’s Greek Tragedy (Perry), 179 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
xm (Dean), 435 

Headlam-Morley’s Election by Lot at 
Athens? (Smith), 112 

Hunsberger’s Types of Error in Latin 
Word Knowledge (Potter), 305 

Johnston’s Exits 
Roman Comedy (Gummere), 438 

Jones’s Strabo, Geography, Vol. vim 
(Robinson), 43 


and Entrances in 


Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Vol. x1 (Canter), 498 
Moseley and Hammond’s Plautus’ 
Menaechmi (Canter), 175 

Mundy’s Jros of Samothrace (Starr), 
561 

Nock’s Conversion (Brady), 111 

Oulton’s Eusebius, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Vol. 1 (Peoples), 303 

Owen’s The Year’s Work in Classical 
Studies (Brown), 48 

Reinhold’s Marcus Agrippa (West), 
556 

Robinson and McGehee’s Corpus Vas- 
orum Antiquorum, Fasc. 4 (My- 
lonas), 434 

Robinson’s Everyday Life in Ancient 
Greece (Miller), 238 

Robinson’s Excavations at 
Part 1 (Mylonas), 301 

Robinson’s at Olynthus, 
Part vu (Agard), 173 

Shipley’s Agrippa’s Building Activities 
in Rome (Brady), 50 

Sparrow’s Hal f-Lines and Repetitions in 
Vergil (Martin), 365 

Stahlin, Meyer, and Heidner’s Pagasai 
und Demetrias (Clement), 371 

Tarn’s Alexander the Great and the Unity 
of Mankind (Brady), 433 

Thomson’s Aeschylus, The Prometheus 
Bound (Hewitt), 45 


Olynthus, 


Excavations 
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Reviews Continued 
Van Ingen’s Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum, Fasc. 3 (Fraser), 432 
Watmough’s Or phism (Brady), 555 
Wilson’s Ancient Textiles from Egypt in 
the University of Michigan Collec- 
tion (Charlton), 236 
Winter’s Life and Letters in the Papyri 
(Miller), 114 
Wright’s Saint Jerome, Select Letters 
(Dorjahn), 497 
Yale Classical Studies, Vol. mm (Little), 
562 
Yale Classical Studies, Vol. tv (Little), 
564 
Young’s Epigrams of 
(Lord), 562 
Rife, J. Merle, ““Moose”’ of the Hercynian 
Forest, 429 
Robathan, Dorothy M., Regulations for 
Horace Contest, 575 
Robinson, C. E., Everyday Life in Ancient 
Greece (Rev.), 238 
Robinson, David M., and Buckler, W. H.., 
Sardis, Vol. vu (Rev.), 109 
Robinson, David Moore, and McGehee, 
Mary W., Corpus Vasorum Anti 
quorum, Fasc. 4 (Rev.), 434 
Robinson, David M., £xcavations at 
Olynthus, Part m (Rev.), 301 
Excavations at Olynthus, Part vu, Terra- 
Cottas (Rev.), 173 
Review: Jones’s Strabo, Geography, Vol. 
vit, 43 
Roman Coins, 244; 373 
Roman Remains in Southern France 
(Canter), 5 
Rome, American Academy, 
Vol. x1, 498 
Rome, American School Fellowships, 189 
Rostovtzeff, M. I., Bauer, P. V. C., and 
Bellinger, A. R., Excavations at Dura- 
Europos (Rev.), 234 
Rostovtzeff, M., Seleucid Babylonia, 562 


Callimachus 


Memoirs, 


Sage, Evan T., An Ancient Robotette, 
299 
Saint Jerome, Select Letters (Wright), 497 
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Sanford, Eva Matthews, Domestic As- 
pects of the Transmission of Classical 
Authors, 93 

Sardis, Vol. vi (Buckler and Robinson), 
109 

Sather Classical Lectures: Bonner’s As- 
pects of Athenian Democracy, 369 

Savage, John J. H., 
Servius Danielis on Virgil, 436 

Scott, Kenneth, Political Propaganda of 
44-30 B.c., 498 

Two Pasquinades, 40 

Secretary’s Report, 129 

Selected Essays (Allinson), 176 

Seleucid Babylonia (Rostovtzeff), 562 

Seneca’s Exile (Kamp), 101 

Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
60; 182; 441 

Servius Danielis, Manuscripts of. 436 


Manuscripts of 


Servius, Reliability of, 463 
Shipley, Frederick W., Agrippa’s Build- 
ing Activities in Rome (Rev.), 50 
The Turning of the Tide (Editorial), 65 
Skiles, Jonah W. D., 
Questions for Translation Courses 
(Hints), 310 
Quintuplets in Antiquity, 493 
Topics for Papers in the Vergil Class 
(Hints), 52 
Smiley, Charles N., Review: Della Valle’s 
Tito Lucrezio Caro e l’Epicureismo 
Campano, 174 
Smith, Stanley Barney, Review: Head- 
lam-Morley’s Election by Lot at 
Athens?, 112 
Socrates and Bugaboos (Murley), 494 
Some Lesser Lights (Lawler), 67 
Sophocles’ Antigone at Cornell College, 
189 
Sparrow, John, Half-Lines and Re petitions 
in Vergil (Rev.), 365 
Spelbring, Mary A., Horace Program in 
Smaller Schools, 577 
Stihlin, Friedrich, Meyer, Ernst, and 
Heidner, Alfred, Pagasai und De- 
metrias (Rev.), 371 
Starr, Chester G., Jr., Review: Mundy’s 
Tros of Samothrace, 561 


Comprehension 
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Stephenson, Rufus Town, The Jacob’s 
Ladder in Homer, 515 

Stob, Ralph, Stoicism and Christianity, 
217 

Stoicism and Christianity (Stob), 217 

Strabo, Geography (Jones), 43 

Suetonius, Vespasian iv, 1 and Eutropius 
vil, xix, 1, 491 

Sulpicius Severus, Source of Paulinus and 
Fortunatus, 436 


Tarn, William W., Alexander the Great 
and the Unity of Mankind (Rev.), 433 

Terence, Exits and Entrances in Roman 
Comedy, 438 

Terence, Phormio at Massachusetts State 
College, 124 

Terence, Phormio at Miami University, 
571 

Terence, Phormio 231-34 and Livy 1, 
xxviii, 4-6 (Murley), 428 

The Evolving Latin Course (Dean), 411 

The Wit’s Progress—A Study in the Life 
of Cicero (Bennett), 193 

Theology of the Aeneid (Jefferis), 28 

Thompson, Harold G., Letter to Latin 
Teachers, 2 

Thomson, George, Aeschylus, The Pro- 
metheus Bound (Rev.), 45 

Tito Lucrezio Caro e l’Epicureismo Cam- 
pano (Della Valle), 174 

Townsend, Prescott W., Administration 
of Gordian IIT, 565 

Transmission of Classical Authors, 93 

Tros of Samothrace (Mundy), 561 

Twelve Centuries of Rome (Baker), 558 

Two Pasquinades (Scott), 40 

Types of Error in Latin Word Knowledge 
(Hunsberger), 305 


Ullman, B. L., Cicero and Modern Poli- 
tics, 385 

Unwritten and Lost Epics of the Augus- 
tan Poets (Dickson), 278 


Van Buren, A. W., and Stevens, G. P., 
Antiquities of the Janiculum, 499 

Van Ingen, Wilhelmina, Corpus V asorum 
Antiquorum (Rev.), 432 


Vegetius on the Decay of the Roman 
Army (Dorjahn and Born), 148 
Vergil, Aeneid, Textual Comments on, 

463 
Georgics, 511-15, Interpretation, 81 
Half-Lines and Repetitions in, 365 
Neuter Plural in, 501 
Suggestions for Supplementary Read- 
ing, 311 
Theology of the Aeneid (Jefferis), 28 
Vienne, Roman Remains, 10 


Watmough, J. R., Orphism (Rev.), 555 
West, Allen B., Reviews: Buckler and 
Robinson’s Sardis, Vol. vir, 109 

Reinhold’s Marcus Agrippa, 556 
Weston, Arthur Harold, The “Ablative 
Absolute,” 298 
Whitaker, Virgil K., An English Teacher 
Uses His Latin, 403 
White, Dorrance S., New Emphases in 
the Teaching of Latin, 544 
Whither Greek and Latin? (Krauss), 348 
Wilson, Lillian M., Ancient Textiles from 
Egypt (Rev.), 236 
Wilt, Henry, The Chariot Race (Hints), 
374 
Winter, John Garrett, Life and Leiters 
in the Papyri (Rev.), 114 
Woodall, Allen, A Friend of Maecenas, 
504 
Woodworth, Dorthea Clinton, Review: 
Graves’s I, Claudius, 366 
Word Ancestry (Ellis), 51 
Word Ancestry (Ellis), Fortis, 314 
Pallium, 568 
Serpent, Reptile, 376 
Wright, F. A., Saint Jerome, Select Letters 
(Rev.), 497 


Yale Classical Studies, Vol. m1 (Rev.), 
562 

Yale Classical Studies, Vol. rv (Rev.), 564 

Year’s Work in Classical Studies (Owen), 
48 

Young, Gerard Mackworth, The Epi- 
grams of Callimachus (Rev.), 562 
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THE RELATION OF LATIN TO PRACTICAL LIFE—This book contains material for answering in a 
concrete and effective way the high school boy’s question, “What’s the use of Latin?’ Price, $2.00 
plus postage. Address Baker & Taylor, 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y., or author. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF PLACES IN ITALY—A book containing about 575 passages from 
Greek and Latin literature (with the translation) for the use of travellers in Italy. Because of its many 
interesting stories about Greek and Roman life, the volume will prove useful also in secondary schools 
and in colleges. Maps and pictures; 525 pages; price, $3.00 plus postage. 


FRANCES E. SABIN, 31 East 12th Street, New York City 














ROMAN HOUSE. Individual project work for Latin THORNTON’S FOR ALL 


classes, to be cut out and pasted together, $1.10 prepaid. 
Also 65 photographs especially taken to illustrate Latin CLASSICAL BOOKS 

. taught in high schools, $1.50 prepaid. List of pictures 
and Roman House information on request. Edith M. Cook, 
Westtown, Pennsylvania. 


Rare, old or modern, new or secondhand. Please send 
for our Classical Catalogue and enclose desiderata list. 


J. Thornton & Son, 11 Broad St., Oxford, England 























Lantern Slides on Greek and Roman Antiquity. A com- | 


plete and comprehensive collection of subjects, selected 


and compiled for the teacher, by an authority. Catalog INTERNATIONAL 
of these slides will be loaned upon request. UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, 
LTD. 


have just issued their 12th catalogue which 
deals with 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


TROY STUDIO, Sibley College, Box 3, Ithaca, N.Y. 




















ries iste nt come ee erccccesces -50¢ each It includes a number of books with WALTER 
our Different Verb Games ..35c each; set, $1.40 LEAF’S autograph and notes and also works 
Three Latin Sentence Games ..50c each, 3 for $1.25 on CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY from the 
—— Games : | library of a Dutch collector. 
Jescriptive Circulars ........ Games sent postpaid : 
THE LATIN GAME Co Gratis on application 

~ 94 GOWER STREET LONDON, W.C, 1 

118 N. Meade St. APPLETON, WIS. : 




















N addition to training students to read 
Latin, the books of THE CLIMAX SERIES help to 
make the Romans a very real people. 
The illustration at the left is from Larin—First Year and is accom. 
panied by the following description: 


4 MAIDEN GODDESS. This beautiful figure in marble, called the Diana 


Gabi shows the costume of an upper-class 
Roman girl. The two large one-piece garments can 
vw seen here. When a girl had put on the under 
garment, she was dressed. It was draped in such 


a way that it made a sort of combination blouse 
and skirt. The skirt, which usually hung almost to 


the ankles, could be tucked up and held by a belt, 
is it is here, to give free movement for walking 
lhe outer garment was so cut that when fastened 
over the shoulder with a brooch or button it hung 
in graceful folds. This was the formal or street 
dress as contrasted with the under garment, which 
The books of the series: was a house or country dress 
LATIN—FIRST YEAR ie — 
(In preparation) LATIN—-SECOND YEAR 
Magoffin &@ Henry Berry @ Lee 
LATIN—THIRD YEAR LATIN—FOURTH YEAR 
Lord & Woodruff Burton & Gummere 
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HORACE AND ROMAN 


A unit set of glass slides 


OP 





We have comprehensive stocks of new and For sale or rent by 


secondhand 


invite you to write for catalogues, 





books on classical subjects, and 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 





LIFE 


EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 











volumes. 


exchange on 


consisting of 
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ETA 
SIGMA 
PHI 
MEDAL 


ACTUAL SIZE 
FOR 


LATIN (VERGIL) 


Tear out and mail following order 


Registrar, Eta Sigma Phi Medal 
Classics Building 48 


University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


check, etc." 





HONOR STUDENTS IN FOURTH YEAR 


For further particulars, cf. CLAssicaL JOURNAL, Vol. xxv, p. 172; also Vol. xxiv, pp. 476 f., 


563, and 636; for Eta Sigma Phi, cf. Vol. xxix, pp. 719 f., and similar articles in earlier 


ree Ee medals at $1.00 each, which includes postage, 


I certify that they will be awarded to high-school seniors completing fourth-year Latin 


Petia etatas ced (normally Vergil, unless the Aeneid was read in junior year) with 


grade of “A” (or 90+, if numerical system of reports is used) throughout the year. 


Order to be countersigned by Name .......... i heerewaaiaee hs oe ; es 


[Academy 


Street Address ............. 


th hea a uae Town and State ... 


* Orders should be placed at least two weeks before date desired. 
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An important new text for schools and colleges 


THE BUCOLICS OF VERGIL 


Edited by Freperic J. De VEAU, Groton School 





With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and many distinctive 
editorial features 





) — - - _ = . ————— — = — -_ 


A new edition of Vergil’s Bucolics will be welcomed by many teachers who regularly 
include the pastoral poems in some of their courses. We believe that the attractiveness 
of Mr. De Veau’s edition will encourage their reading with other teachers as well. The 
book is based upon the best scholarship, but with a fresh point of view which will give 
the student a new perspective on the poetry of Vergil. A — feature is the section on 
Sources and Imitations following each of the Bucolics and stressing the parallels in 
English literature. 

244 pp. Price, $1.25 


A descriptive circular will be sent upon request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE New YORK 
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FOR “READERS OF LATIN 


OF ANY AGE” 


READING LATIN 


B 
A COMPANION : : 
John Kingsbury Colby, 
TO A.M. 
TRANSLATION 


Head of Latin Department, Country 
Day School for Boys of Boston, 
Newton, Massachusetts 














WHAT A DISTINGUISHED PROFESSOR OF 


>on 


LATIN SAYS ABOUT READING LATIN: 


am glad to see that I have been following substantially the same method 


for years in speaking on the subject to Latin B.—Mr. Colby has gone into it with 


a wealth of detail which will be a great stimulus and help to readers of Latin of 


any age.” 
(signed) Edward Kennard Rand 
Pope Professor of Latin in 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Nota bene— Price: Single copies $1.00—o.. class 
1. 450 Latin Drill Sentences order 85c 
2. 40 Sight Passages (Caesar and 
Cicero) ee 
Examination copy sent on 30 days 
3. Idiom Lists "7 ‘ 


as 


Word Lists (C.E.E.B. and Re- approval. Becomes your free desk 
gents’) copy when ordering for your class. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 
104 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South 


is organized for the purpose of encouraging the development of the 
study of the classics; to provide a means of intercommunication 
among teachers of the classics, whether in the secondary schools, 
in the colleges, or in the universities of the territory it covers; and 
generally to promote a unity of thought and action in the broad field 
of classical teaching. Membership in the Association is open to all 
teachers of the classics and to other individuals interested in classical 
studies who reside in the territory covered by the Association. The 
membership fee of $2.00 per year includes subscription to the CLasst- 
CAL JouRNAL; the regular subscription price is $2.50 per year. The 
value of the JouRNAL, which is the official publication of the Associa- 
tion, to those interested in the classics, either as students or as 
teachers, cannot be measured by the annual outlay. The advantages 
involved in this offer should, therefore, appeal strongly to those who 


find themselves in these groups. 


Application for membership in the Association should be made to 
the vice president of the state in which the applicant resides (see list 


on page 592) or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 


A plan of codperation has been perfected with the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England and the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States. See the inside of the front cover for directions relating to 


applications for membership. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will be held in Cleveland, April 9-11, 1936. 
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WELLS OF 


When thousands of high school graduates in 
New York State, fresh from their graduation 
festivities, sat down this week under the alert 
gaze of proctors to try their arduously acquired 
knowledge on the Regents Board examinations 
for college entrance, they sustained something of 
a shock. Staring out at them from their Latin 
papers were the following questions: 


“Name a reform of Gaius Gracchus similar 

to one that is now being advocated by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt. 

“Contrast Cicero’s attitude toward the bank- 

ers (for instance in the Manilian Law) to 

that of President Roosevelt toward certain 

bankers today. 

“Give one of the possible titles that the 

Governor General of the Philippines might 

have had in ancient Rome. 

“To what class of citizens in ancient Rome 

would each of the following belong: (a) a 

banker; (b) the keeper of a small grocery 

store.” 

The correct answers to these questions shall be 
left to the reader as a test of his power of memory, 





RENEWAL 


the efficiency of his schooling and the acuteneg 
his perceptions of what the critics love to” 
“the American scene.” In a much broader g 
implications involved a more interesting poi 

The New York State Regents Board ded 
not long ago to see to it that examinatio 
youth in classical studies should depart fsoul 

cut-and-dried procedure of yesterday. They 

termined to bring the candidates for higher é 
cation sharply up against the fact that this cl 

cal heritage of ours has a direct, useful, é 
structible import and relationship to the pre 
business of life. 

This frontal attack upon a common mispri 
of the richest legacy of our contemporary ci 
zation has been long overdue, and it is hearter 
to find that academic institutions are brin 
more and more emphasis to bear in the inte: 
of the civilized mind. For Greek and Latia 
“dead” languages only to such as know little 
care less for the wealth of direction, suggest 
wisdom and beauty they offer. 

They generated the revival of learning. 
were the dynamos of the Renaissance. They pi 
vided the cultural base for the brilliant 18th ¢ 
tury. They wove their magic spell over the 194 
in its noblest hours of creative productivity. 

They became, and remain, twin organ voié 
hymning the message of the humanities to 
generations that have followed: the wisdom, t 
experience, the adventures, the experiments, t 
achievements and the frustrations of two 
traordinarily endowed peoples, one of who 
builded reason and beauty to heights never 
tained since, the other of whom proffered sti 
craft, law and the political institutions of hum 
society a set of models to which man has if 
veterately turned for guidance with his 
present social uncertainties. 


From the Boston Daily Globe 
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